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POEMS, BY THOMAS HOOD. Who out of fierce Revenge’s cup - 
Most of these poems were familiarly known to us; yet the power, the va- ; Hath madly, darkly dronk— ee 
riety, the vigour, and the fantastic beauty of the assemblage—taken as a whole Gnet, Avarice, and Hate shail sleep ne 
—came over us “ with a grave, sweet pleasure.” Within this very truok ! rp 
We need but run over the table of contents to the first volume, in proof “ This massy tronk that lies along ie 
that our praise is not partial. Jt opens with * The Dream of Eugene Aram.”) And many more must fall— \ oa 
Then comes the less known ““Eim Tree—a Dream in the Wouds,” from For the very knave hi * 
which, because it is less known, we shall extract a passage. In the midst of Who digs the grave. wii: 
a piece of forest scenery, touched with a strange and gloomy power, (a Rem- The man who spreads the pall, iW 
brandt landscape, if compared with such a Hoblima wood-picture as Tenny- And he who tolls the funeral bell, d 
son’s “ Talking Oak,") in which the death of the Elm is invested with an al-|' The Elm shall have them all ! | 
most tragic hessse-—eppecse the Great arene ane “The tall abounding Elm that grows f 
With silent pace as shadows come, ; 


And dark as shadows be, 

The grisiv Phantom takes his stand 
Beside the failen tree, 

And scans it with his gloomy eyes, 
And laughs with horrid glee— 


A dreary laugh and deso!ate, 
Where mirth is void and null, 

As hollow as ics echo sounds 
Within the hollow skoll— 

** Whoever laid this tree along 
His hatchet was not dull! 


“The human arm and human tool 
Have done their duty wel!! 
But after sound of ringing axe 
Must sound the ring:ng «neil ; 
When Elim or Oak 
Have fel: the stroke 
My turn it is to fell! 


* No passive unregarded tree, 
A senseless thing of wood, 

Wherein the sluggish sep ascends 
To swell the vernal bud— 

But conscious, moving, breathing trouks 
That throb with living blood ! 


** No forest Monarch yearly clad 
In mantle green or brown: 

That unrecorded j:ves, and talis 
By hand of rustic clown— 

But Kings who don the purple robe, 
And wear the jewell’d crown. 


“ Ah! little recks the Royal mind, 
Within his Banquet Hall, 

While tapers shine and Music breathes 
And Beauty leads the Bal!,— 

He little recks the oaken plank 
Shall be his palace wall ! 

“ Ah, little dreams the haughty Peer, 
The while his Falcon thes— 

Or on the blood-bedabbled turf 
The antlerd quarry dies— 

That in his own ancestra! Park 
The narrow dwelling lies ! 

* But haughty Peer and mighty King 
One doom shall overwhelm ! 

The oaken ceil 
Shall lodge hun well 

Whose sceptre ruled a realm— 

While be who never knew a home, 
Shall find.it in the Elm ! 

“The tatter'd, lean, dejected wretch, 
Who begs from door to door, 

And dies within the cressy ditch, 
Or on the barren moor, 

The friendly Mim shall lodge and clothe 
That houseless nan, and poor ! 


“ Yea, this reenmbent rugged trunk , 
That lies so long and prone, 

With many a fallen acorn-cup, 
And mast, and firry cone— 

This rugged trunk shall hold its share 
Of mortal flesh and bone! 


“A Miser hoarding heaps of gold, 
But pale with ague-fears— 

A Wife lamenting love's decay, 
With secret cruel tears, 

Distilling bitter, bitter drops 
From sweets of former years— 


« A Man within whose gloomy mind 
Offence had darkly sunk, 


| In hedgerows up and down ; 

In field and forest, copse and park, 
And in the pewpled town, 

With colonies of noisy rooks 
That nestle on its crown. 


“ And well the abounding Elm may grow 
In field and hedge so rife, 

In forest, copse. and wooded park, 
And "mid the city’s strife, 

For, every hour that passes by, 
Shall end a homan life '” 


The Phantom ends: the Shade is gone; 
The sky 1s clear and bright; 

On turf, and moss, and fallen Tree, 

There giows a ruddy light ; 

And bounding through the golden fern 
Tne Rabbit comes to bite 


The Throsh’s mate beside her sits 
| And pipes a merry lay; 
The Dove is in the evergreens ; 
And on the Lareh’s spray 
The Fiy-bird (utters up and down, 
To catch its tiny prey. 


The gentle Hind and dappled Fawn 
Are coming up the glade ; 

Each harmless furr'd and feather'd thing 
1s glad, and not afraid— 

But on my sadden d spirit still 
The Shadow leaves a shade ; 


A secret, vague, prophetic gloom, 
As though by certain merk 

I knew the fore-appointed Tree, 
Within whose rugged bark 

This warm and living frame shall find 
Its narrow house and dark. 


That mystic tree which breathed to me 
A sad and solemn sound, 

That sometimes murmur'd overhead 
And sometimes underground ; 

Within that shady Avenue 
Where lofty Elms abound. 


This fondness for images of awe and death is a characteristic of Hood's ge- 
nius We find it deepening the gloom of ** The Haunted House,”"—echoing 
beneath the heavy arches of ** The Bridge of Sighs."—giving its last poig- 
nancy to agony in ** The Song of the Shirt,” ** The Lady's Dream,” and 
The Workhouse Clock,’’—those heart-piercing “ utterances,’’ which shadow 
forth an era of high civilization little less menacing!y than the Shadow on the 
Wail. The openiwg pages of volume the second contain matters less fam)!iar. 
rhe following is agem—the date makes it touching, giving it aplace among 
the last songs” of poets :— 

Farewell Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim : 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals 4 vapour chi i 
Strong the earthy odour grows— 

I smeil the mould above the rose ! 


Welcome Life! the Spirit strives : 
| Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy tears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn,— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapour cold—- 
I smell the rose above the mould ! 
|| April, 1845. 
| Those who recollect Mr. Hood’s ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Pairies,” (which, 
too, with “ Lycus, the Centaur,” &c., is reprinted here,) and the minor poems 
| jwhich follow, will bear us out in saying that, as a song-writer, he comes nearer 


ith 
| 
i ; 
| 
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t he Ben Jonsuns aod Herricks of our vld poetry than most among the moderns. 
Here is an example, however, worthy pages of assertion :— 


Flowers. 
I will not have the mad Ulytie, 
Whose head is turned by the sun ; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 
Whom, therefore, | will shun; 
The cowslip is a country wench, 
The violet is a nun ;— 
But IJ will woo the dainty rose, 
The queen of every one. 


The pea is but a wanton witch, 

In too much haste to wed, 

And clasps her rings on every hanc ; 
T: e wolfsbane | should d:ead ; 

Nor will I dreary rosemarye, 

That always mourns the dead ;— 
But [ will woo the dainty rose, 
With ber cheeks of tender red. 


The lily is all in white like a saint, 

And so is no mate for me— 

And the datsy’s cheek is tipp’d with a blush 
She is of such low d gree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 

And the broom’s betrothed to the bee ;— 
But | will plight with the dainty rose, 

For faire-t of ali is she. 


Lastly, that we may call attention to the mastery our poet could exercise 
over every form or cumposition—in this a true #rtist, that is, one who can g1y 
his imaginings whatsoever shape he will,—we will close this book ata page 
containing a sonnet which is new to us :— 


Shall | rebuke thee, Ocean, my uld love, 

That once, in rage with the wild winds at strife, 
Thoo dares: menace my unit of a life, 

Sending my c!ay below, my sou! abeve, 

Whilst roar'd thy waves, like lions when they rove 
By night. and bound upon their prey by stealtn ! 
Yet did st thou ne'er resture my fainting health !— 
Did’st thou ve’er murmur gently like the dove! 
Nay, did’st thou not against my own dear shore 
Fall break, last link between my land and me '— 
My absent friends talk in thy very roar, 

In thy waves’ beat their kindly pulse I see, 

And, if I must not see my Engiand more, 

Next to her soil, my grave be fouad in thee! 


The preface to these volumes announces as forthcoming a collection of * the 
more thoughtful pieces ” in the author's poems of wit and humour, contingen! 
on the success of this publication. We trust—for the sake of our hope in the 
English public, and our faith in the undying interest which true povtry excites, 
—that there is no doubt as to the fulfilment of this promise. 


THE POOR DOCTOR. 
[Concluded | 

Dr. Foy was overtaken by Arthur Moxzton, before he had proceeded far on his 
way. Arthurcarried a lamp, and, grasping the doctor by the hand, he begged 
him to follow him in order that they might have some private conversation 
Without uttering another word, Arthur led the way through long and gloomy 
passages, until they reached a door in a pari of the house tar from all the oc- 
cupied apartments. They entered a small gloomy room, and Arthur, begging 
the doctor to be seated, placed his lamp on the table; he looked cautiously al! 
round, and, stopping at the door, listened anxiously: no sounds of footsteps or 
of voices were heard ; he seemed satistied that they were quite alone, and rot 
likely to be disturbed; he closed the door carelully, and advancing close to 
the doctor, stood directly fronting him 

For some moments each seemed deeply occupied with his own reflections 
John Foy had before him the alinost palpable forms of his wiie and children 
whom he had left in hope, in expectation; for even his wife had smiled as he 
left the house on his way to that of his rich relation; and he was thinking of 
how he was to enter amongst them again, and dash al] that hope from their 
hearts. He would fain have entreated Arthur for the loan of a smai| sum; he 
felt sure from the extremely gentle and benevolent cast of his face that he 
would not be refused; but after being so insulted by the uncle, how could he 
beg a favour from the nephew ’ 

* You are perfectly certain, | believe, Mr. Foy, that my uncle labours under 
a mortal distemper!” 

Arthur Moxton fixed his mild eyes on the doctor's face as he asked the ques 
tion. 

“He cannot possibly recover ; nothing short of a miracle can cure him—any 
medical man will tell you so. He is sinking fast now, as you must have per- 
ceived by his voice and looks.” 

“And how long do you think he, may have to live’” 

** That depends a good dea! on whether his mind is kept composed or not 
If he agitates himself so much as he did wheu he ordered me away, death will 
eusue more rapidly ”’ 

“* How many hours would you say he might be expected to survive !"’ 

“T would not say exactly—perhaps twelve; at the very utmost twenty- 
four.” 

“* Twelve—twenty-four ; he can easily make a new wil! in that time’ 

He said this with a deep deliberate emphasis, fixing his eyes keenly on the 
doctors face. 

The doctor made no answer. 

* | heard him send off an immediate express for his man of business,’ con- 
tinued Arthur, with the same deep deliberate tones. ‘ He also, | believe— 
though remember | do not positively assert this—but I think he mentioned 
sending for Dr. Hetherton, your young successful rival in the town; he does 
this, | know, in order to mark more stro gly his dislike to you; for he has no 
love to your profession in general. Indeed he bas studiéd medicine much 
himself, and thinks he perfectly u: derstands bis own constitution. He is ex- 
tremely angry—causelessly | shouid say—angry with you, doctor.” 


“So it seems,” answered the unfortunate physician, bending his bead 


gloomily on his hand. 


“ He is absolutely determined about the new will. You and 1, Doetor Foy, 
will be the great losers; he is going, most positively, to bequeath his whole 
fortune to charitable purposes.” 

‘*T have not of late expected legacies from him,” said the doctor, composed. 
ly, but a bitter aching feeling of new disappointment went from his brain to 
his bosom. 

“ A thousand pounds—no, two thousand pounds was it he said he intended 
for you !—well perhaps that is disannuiled by this time.” 

“A thousand pounds!" reiterated the doctor, his hollow eyes dilated wit) 
eagerness, but his lips became whie with the spirits sickness—a thousand 
pounds—a whole penniless ‘aauly. and one or peshaps two thousand pounds 
just presented to his grasp,so that his hands almost closed on it, and then 
withdrawn all at oner, past even hupe;—thae doctor clasped bis hands tightly, 
and a slight convulsion passed over his face, and left it cal and cold like 4 
curpse 

“Two thousand pounds to the wife and family of a poor man would be 
much—much happiness—it would be heaven for that poor man.” 

The doctor almost fancied the words were sposen by some tormenting spirit ; 
he looked on Arthur as each sy|lable passed over his lips but his face was good 
and gentle as ever. 

* } wo thousand pounds—Doctor Foy think of it.” 

* Think of it—ob God 

John Foy looked upwards and blessed God for religion, because it saves so 
many souls [rom madness, 

“If he were only to die now at once before the new will could be signed, 
the two thousand might still be yours. Doctor Foy would he but die a 

The doctor started as if a gloious hope bad flown over his sick head, far 

Away. giving but a mumentary glimpse of its guiden wings. 

‘Yes, Doctor Foy, why does he not die before bis nand can sign away his 

property from us, his la se 
ihe peculiar emphasis which Artber laid on the word *“ why” escaped the 
notice of the doctor The brain of the latter was reeling with the mocking 
sand pounds would have produced; 


wiul heirs 


piness which that 


pictures of the hay 
was racked with that tormenting hope, why had he ever heard of 1!” 

* Listen to me. Doctor Fov; my uncle must be a dead man shortly; before 
this time to-morrow evening he wil! assuredly be dead and cod.” 


Yes—ye:—yes,” uttered John Foy 

“ Doctor Foy why may not we expedite that inevitable death by a few hours '" 
The doctor looked bewildered ; so little evi! was in his composi ion It seemed 
he did nut yet comprehend the dark design of Arthur. 

* | say, Doctor Foy, we ure fools, or we would not sit thus sorrowful and 
inactive, when a few strong drops—you understand me—would put the dying 
man from doing mischief, aad only anticipate bis inevitable death by a tew 
hours 

**Mr Moxton.” said the doctor, aroused to deep attention at last, “dol 
hear you aright, do you propose to ” he paused, locking keenly un Arthur's 
face. 

* Yes; [mean to ask you will you join me in administering to my uncle 
something that will effectually prevent him from putting his wicked design of 
d. frauding us of his property into execution —he must die, you know, and what 
signifies a few hours less of life to him now!" 

John Foy made no answer for a moment, but shades of deep thoughtiul 
melancholy came over his misery-wor’ face. 

“i would have trusted you, Mr. Moxton T would not have believed that 
with looks like yours you could have dreamed of evil like this.”” 

“ Ah, doctor,” said Arthur, smiling with his usual, bright, benevolent smile, 
‘‘we must attend to our own Interests in this world—but it is time we proceed 
to business. You can tell me, I suppose, how much of this powerful medicine 
wil! prodace total unconsciousness—I mean incapacity of making new arrange- 
ments—in my uncle. I do not wish him to die all at cnce—this Is not our 
aim.” 

He took from his pocket a small phia!l containing one of the deadliest of 
poisons, and handed it to the doctor, who took it mechanically, it seemed, du 
laid it down on the table without looking at it. 

“ Mr. Moxton can you—dare you conteimplate—imurder ! 

Jobn Foy's usually meek voice had grown stern, and his face was severe 

“ Murder! dont use such an ugly word, you know as wel! and much better 
than [ that it is only sending a dying man a little sooner out of the world—'t's 
no murder, for he mus die immediately, and besides, we shal! be only prevent- 
ing bim frem doing an evil action in depriving us of his property; there, te. 
me quickly how much of the contents of the pial may be administered to hin 
without producing death al! at once—tlisten, do you not hear the noise ol 
wheels on the avenue! my uncle’s man of business has not surely arrived yet 
Doctor Foy, | know you will be my partner in this business, like a reasonabie 
ake haste, examine the pial, and teil me the quantity we inay give 


man, bot m 
him to produce the proper effect 

* Never, never,” cried John Fov, with vehemence very unusual in him 
ama poor man—a miserable map, ground Gown lo the very dust with bitter 


| 


poverty, but not paltry thousands, not whole worlds, should tempt me even ‘v 
dream of murder!’’ He rose as he spoke; bis figure rose erectly, forgetting 
the slight stoop which much suffering had given 1t. 

“| offer you not a paltry two thousand, but the half of my uncle’s large for- 
tone, if you join me in gaining it by the means of this "—and he took up te 
phial—** the only way now in our power.” 

‘* Base man—barbarous young man, shat—your own uncle, murder him, 
poison him for his money ; and you dare to make this vile proposal to me, to 
one of my profession, the profession which I have loved, and which I would not 
ia my person stain with a crime so black for all the great temp!ations of the 
universe 

Arthur did aot quail beneath the contemptuous look of the doctor, on the 
contrary bis eyes sparkied as if with gladness and goodness. 

* Again, Doctor Foy,” he said with a smile, “J ask you to think better ot 
this business; if you allow such a great chance to pass, you will regret it 
deeply—thbink of perbaps eight or ten thousand pounds to you with your starv- 
ing family, and small hopes of a better condition, and all! this for no great crime, 
for surely you do not mean to say that the administering of a few drops of poisou 
to a man who is on the very point of death already, is any thing like the murder 
a strong and healthy man ; come, you will yield; here is the pbial ” 
Wretch—monster of wickedness!” ejaculated the doctor, passionately. 
“do you still persist !n thinking veu could tempt me 'o such a deed 1_-|jsteu 
to me, I had determined to ask you for the loan of twenty or thirty pounds of 
so. for I am indeed in miserable poverty, God help me ; but now | would not 
touch one penny of the money which | suppose is lawfully yours. I would not 
take one farthing even in the way of a loan from you now—and | thought yout 
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face so good ;—even now it looks so virtuous and kiud' Arthur Moxton, how was seized with slight convulsions; the fit soon passed away, and then che 
can you with such a face dream of such a crime’ you would send the soul of sank down incapable of motion, and all but unconscious. 
a dying man all at once to its account; vou would murder that soul for ever, — 
perhaps—for who knows what even a few hours of last repentance may dv to Colonel Moxton was singularly restless during the period of his nephew's 
the greatest sinners ?—and has he not every right to dispose of his property as absence with Dr. Foy ; he moaned deeply, and his eyes indicated the atmost 
he pleases’ you are only his nephew, aud you are young and able to live by anxiety ; he kept glancing unceasingly to the door, as if he pined for some 'n- 
your own exertions. If, therefore, he bequeaths his fortune to charitable pur-) telligence of deep import—something strangely calculated to interest a sou! 
poses—to the succouring of those who are poor and incapable of helping them- just passing away from this world, for well was he aware that his last hour was 
selves, it is at least a good work. Young man, you will at once give up this approaching Yes, Charles Moxton required no physician to tell him that his 
base scheme.” end was at hand; he had deeply studied many matters, and this among the 
Arthur turned away for a moment ; the doctor fancied that he perceived number. He was evidently sinking rapidly now; it was with pain that he 
the glistening of tears in bis eyes, and he wondered, but believed he had only moved hand or head ; his bodily strength was gone, and still lis mind was 


mistaken. strong as ever 

“Tf you will not jon me, you will not at least object to my proceeding alone ‘The insane woman sat perpetually by his pillow, but now she seemed much 
in my design—you will swear never to reveal the secret" struck by bis agitated looks ; she knew in her darkened mind that he was dis- 

“T shall go immediately to your uncle, and warn him not to drink any pre- turbed, and she bent over him, touching his brow with her whitened bair, and 
parations offered by you.” merely uttering in her strange accents ~—** Charles—Charies.” 

The doctor proceeded to the door; then he paused, and seemed irresolute The dying man gently motioned her to be seated. 


“Tt is a hard thing,” he continued, ‘‘ to tell a dying man that his nearest “ Go, go—leave me,” he said. * You fell at once beneath the small temp- 
relation is plotting his destruction [I would grieve to send the departing spirit tation which awaited you; it was nothing to this by whieh Ae is tried. Go, 
away with this evil unpression of his kind. Mr Moxton, you will relent—you Fatima ; it was a black deed—aud | was so sure that all my teaching bad up- 
will promise me solemnly to give up this foul scheme, and then [ shall not be rooted the love of goid and jewels in you 4 
obliged to intrude myself again on your uncle’s sight ; young man, there are“ The jewels—the bright diamonds,” she said, but not with her usual vacant 
still good feelings in you—yes, you are moved—l see it now distinctly ; per- gleefuiness, and she did not exhibit the costly brecelet on her arm ; she seemed 
haps you did not reflect deeply enough on the awful nature of the proposed struck by some newly-awakened fear or thought, for her lips became white and 


crime, and you are now awakening to it; you will promise me solemnly, as if tremulous. . 
in the very presence of God, here, before I leave you, that you will give up) It was a fearful deed. Fatima ; but the grand passion was deep in you-— 
this fearful design.” cursed—accursed jove of riches. God of heaven, how few dost thou see, as 
Arthur gave the required promise with a readiness—a happy readiness that thou lookest down on this mean world, whom money could vot tempt to crime 
rather surprised the doctor ; he also requested him to carry away with him the —ah, 1s he tempted—has he vielded ! 
phial with its deadly contents, asa still further proot that the evil design was, At length Arthur returned. With wonderful intensity did the dymg mau 
given over. *| scan his face for a moment, and then his own wan countenance brightened. 
They proceeded silently down the stairs, and in a brief period the doctor * He has nul been tempted,” he said, eagerly. : 
was seated again in his miserable conveyance, and the drooping head of his “T have tried hun to the utmost extent of my powers,” answered Arthur, 
Jean horse was turned homewards. “and I have found him incorruptible in the greatest degree ; worlds would not, 
I believe, tempt bim to injure a hair of his worst enemy's ead, much less to 
plot against his life for the sake of money.” 
“ You enlarged strongly on my beimg past all hope of recovery, and therefore 
iis net beng accounted a flagrant murder to administer poison to me !” 
“ Yes, | was eloquent on the point as | could be in a business so distasteful 
to me 
*“Aud you aggravated his poverty to hun, aud represented strongly what 
a thousand or two would be to him in his present situation ’” 


The excitement of the disagreeable scenes through which he had passed 
quickly departed, and deep depression weighed down his spiri's Around him 
came, with almost the strength of reality, all the miseries of bis home , there 
was his wife meeting liim in the hall as he entered, and smiling too, and saying, 
John Foy, give me some money now—now | know you have it. How could 
he louk on her, what would he say’ He gazed up io the sky, a fair, beautiful, 
most beautiful sky, with the radiant moonlight breaking through the deep blue 
clouds hike gleams from the curtained heaven beyond, and from the sky he * f did all this ” 
leaked down to the calen river beside “And you offered him half my fortune if he would join you m giving me 
the glorious light reflected down and down in the sparkling waters, as peices 1” 

bright realm afar in the depths matching the magnificence above = é 
The soul of et eat ah pee as pene les of he scene, and for I failed in nothing, believe me, uncle, and be shrank from the proposed 
guilt in the utmos: horror; all the money tn the world would not tempt Johu 
some little brief moments he almost forgot his unhappiness , bu Foy to doe wicked ection, of thie you may be perfectly assured.” 
come the dreary reaction ; the sudden sting m the briefly resting bosom—that “Thank God—oh God, | thank thee for une perfectly honest man in the 
lost legacy—that thousand pounds which was almost bis world, and much more when be is of my own kindred, and the man whom I 

Yet he comforted himself, be strove to comfort himself wisely and philose- wished to find incorruptible.” 
phically, by thinking what a black conscience he would have carned back to; 4 feeling of deep and calm holiness overspread the dying man’s countenance 
his hitherto guiltless home, had he, im a moment of desperation, agreed to the as he gazed gently upwards ; the hard lines of austerity were softened ; the 
wicked proposal of Arthur, he was yet a harmless though a poor man, and he whole face had suddenly lost much of its usual stern severity. 
thanked God that he had not yielded to temptation. Suddenly, asf by some) + And now,” continued Arthur, “1 have to request of you, my uncle, that 
invisible agency, there was brought again to his unaginstion very forcibly @ you will leave at least the full half of all your property to this poor and de- 
murderer’s deatn-bed at which he had been preseni in early life. The murderer) serying cousin, John Foy. | am a nearer relation certainly, but fam young, 
raved again, as if in his very ears, of feuds, and tortures, and a feariul accusing and, thank (iod, have energies and | should hope the power to win as much 
spirit which had seized on his soul, and was dragging it away fast from his; wealth as [ shall ever covet. Had you seen how deadly coloured the face of 
miserable body. The murderer lay on a rich couch, for he was a wealthy man ; this yoor doctor became as he thought of the great and deep happiness which 
gold fringed curtains cenopied bis distracted Lead, but his liverred attendants) the sum you mentioned as having bequeathed to hin, but mtended to revoke, 
hela him forcibly there for hours, or he would bave rushed, in that wild deli would produce in his poor household, and remembered that he had lost it all— 
rium, away from his mansion ; then in the very last hour he grew calmer and jt was a bard thing even to look on his miserable face. I know he has suffered 
beckoned him, John Foy, to approach close. very close, for be could hardly most frightfully from poverty, and yet the integrity of the inan is immovabie. 
speak, and there he told how years before he had poisoned a nch relation, and }j)s great delicacy of feeling is singular too, for he might have come with a re- 
inherited his property, and so saying, he shrieked and convulsively graspiog the) port to you of my startling proposal, and by so doing mmgratiate himself much 
doctor’s neck, and crying, * save we! old me!” he fell back and died with you, he might have thought, but this be would not do; he would not, if 

Asall this passed vividly agai in the doctor's mind, be felt happy even m possible, disturb you in your feeble state. He is a noble fellow; he deserves 
the depths of his poverty, because he had not even willingly listened to the your whole fortune.” 
late temptation to commit such a crime. He had allowed his miserable horse — * He deserves uo such thing,” exelaimed the colonel, with much of his old 
to proceed at his own pleasure, almost without any guidance ; the forlorn ant abruptness of manner; “* you judge very foolishly, young wan ; Jobn Foy has 
mal advanced at a tolerable pace notwithstanding, and stood soon at bis mas | only acted as it was his duty to do— guilt deserves punishment but virtue should 
ter’s door. The tears actually stuod in that master’s sunken eyes as be thought be tts own reward In this case my cousin shall certainiy reap much benefit 
of the silent, feeble, hungry creature Jed to bis unprovendered stable—yes, he from his conscientious conduct, but it is not because I think he deserves it for 
thought deeply of this, even thougn he was just going to meet Mis Foy. not committing the great crime to which he was tempted; I shall leave him 

All was quiet as he entered his house. His riotous boys had been long in property because he is my relation, and worthy of riches, if there is any good 
bed He groped through a dark hall, and as be reached the door of the parlour in them. I shall not wrong you, Arthur, for you are amongst thousands for 
it was opened by his wife. She held w her hand a canclestick composed of noble unselfishness of nature. Ab, how fait | aim growing in body—the spirit 
brass, and containing one of the most emaciated candles ever seen even in the will soon be free ” 
lean family of sixteen to the pound. Her face was all eagerness, and even, He drank a small portion of a restorative medicine which Arthur carnied to 
siniles glimmering with a brief radiance over the deep lines of misery. uis lips—a medicine of his own compounding, and seemed revived. 

“ Ah, John Foy, you have money now—I know you have—I see it in your) At that moment the solicitor, who was the colonel’s agent on bis Irish pro- 
face. Bless that good colonel; I shal! pray for him this very mght ” perty, and managed his business, entered. Writing materials were ready at 

The doctor's deep sigh caught her ear; she set the candlestick on the table, nand ; and the solicitor wrote, as the colonel, im tones becoming rapidly more 
and looked kindly mm ber husband's pale face. | feeble, dictated to him slow!y avd at intervals. 

“ You are tired,” she said, “though I have seen you much later of coming, : 
home See, I have a little bit of supper for you; | have saved it fromthe, For hours bad Joha soy sat in a scantily-furnished, gloomy, double-bedded 
boys, though they could easily have eaten it all.”’ room, watching one moment tie restless breathings of his daughter, Maria, who 

She placed beside the brass candlestick the remains of aloaf, with a minute was the victim of a slow, wasting fever, which had latterly, notwithstanding all 
portion of cheese, and a still more trifling modicum of cold mutton. her father’s care, assumed dangerous symptoms ; and again looking on the 

“ But first tell me how much he gave you—oh, | know ‘us something, for bloodless and fixed face of his wife, who, by her own wishes, had been conveyed 
the colunel is so rich they tell me.” to the same room with her sick daughter. She lay eae in a kind of 

The doctor did not know what to say ; he was afraid to tell her the truth, trance. taking little notice when the doctor addressed her. The doctor was 
and he was a miserab e hand at inventing excuses; he almost shrunk from the waiting anxiously for day to eppear, in order that he might go out, and try if he 
pale wrinkled face which was fixed on him so eagerly. All his lame evasious had any one frend iu the town from whom he might borrow money—for it must 
would not do, for with the keen penetration which suffermg gives, she easily|\be done, he had no other hope. There were uo more calls for him that night 
divined the truth. | —no single prospect of a fee reaching his hand, though there were various sick 

“You have no money! see, and as you sav you are not to return to the) people just at the moment in the town; still none of them had called in Doctor 
Hermitage in the morning, I know the cvlonel has dismissed you in anger a There were too many physicians for one neighbourhood ; or he was, 
without a fee. John Foy, you do not know how for the last few hours this})with all his skill, unpopular, perhaps because the pestilence of poverty was 
hope was causing new life to spring up in me, but now—now-——” | markedly on him and his family. But he mus¢ bestir himself The sick girl, 

She clasped her hands, and again the expression of mute madness which the) Maria, required good wine, and nourishing food, and the house contained neither. 
doctor so much dreaded to see, came over her face. Ina few minutes she) His hungry boys would soon be up, and calling for breakfast—ay, calling fog 
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breakfast, which the father knew not as yet how to obtain forthem, And bot murder of Captain Wright. The commander of one of the squadron that es. 
last night he had seen a thousand pounds almost jis, and then lost for ever ! _— the Emperor to St. Helena was also named Wright, and this eireum- 
His hair had been long grey, or that thought might have whitened it during the ‘stance naturally introduced the subject :-— 
of the dreary hours. : | * His name struck the Emperor: ‘ Are you a relation,’ he asked one day, 
e was standing watching the sun rising with all the brightness and hope of | of the Captain Wright whom your libeliers accuse me of having strangled?’ 
a beantiful new summer day over this world, in which there is so much ever- i‘ Yes , sire,’ answered he, ‘and by my faith | should be curious to know from 
enduring gloom in human feelings. Deep thoughts were in his mind of the you how the poor devil killed himself; for I never believed that you had bung 
beautiful still; and even with all his causes of sorrow, he had a momentary ‘him without reason.’ * Well, J will tell you,’ answered the Em,eror. * Cap- 
happiness in that glorious sunrise ; but he was called away from the scene by tain Wright commanded the brig which, during four months, had been landing 
the heavy moans of his daughter. on the steep shores of Béville the accomplices of Georges, Coster, St. Victor 
Just then he heard a knock at his street door. His heait bounded violently Lahage, and St. Hilaire, who had already figured in the plot of the infernal 
—it was surely acall. A letter was shortly afterwards put into his hands. machine. They concealed themselves by day in farms or country houses, 
He opened it with tremulous fingers, and read, with astonished eagerness, the forming stations between Paris and the coast, they had a great deal of money, 
following :-— paid largely, and easily corrupted poor peasants; one named Mekée de la 
“Towe you many apologies, cousin John, for the rough manner in which | Fouche, whom your minister paid to favour conspiracies, but had sold himself 
dismissed you from my presence ; but I did it for a purpose: I wished to test to my police, gave the first information concerning these disembark ments, and 
how far your conscientiousness would stand against your great necessity for the secret object of the cruise of Captain Wright's Brg. | was weary of all 
money, and your love of money. 1! am now satisfied, and you will please par- these intrigues, and resolved to put an end tothem. | ordered the records of 
don my rude treatment. You will think me very eccentric, duubtless, for sub the police to be brought one evening, when I was turning them over, I re- 
jecting you to temptation as [ have done; but, John Foy, you know not in how ‘marked, I knew not why, the name of a young man, named Gveéral, calling him- 
many instances I have found the love of money to overturn every good princi- self a student of medicine ; | ordered him to be immediately brought before a 
ple. [have seen honourable men—men whom the world esteemed good and council of war, to be watched with care, and notice to be taken of all his words, 
most trustworthy, sell almost their very souls for money. Money has been, in |My foresight was just; he confessed everything after his condemnation to 
my eyes, the great tempting demon, before whose influence but little of the death, and, in order to gain his pardon, detailed all the smallest particulars of 
weak virtue of this world endures. ‘There was a beautiful girl, whom | loved) the plot. Savary received orders to proceed to the place indicated, accompa. 
with a wonderful intensity in my early days. She was not of a Christian race; pied by disguised gens d'armes: he surprised a party disembarking. At this 
but her dying father, who was favourably disposed to Christianity, and thought jsame time, Captain Wright, a description of whom had been sent to all the 
highly of Englishmen, had left herto my guardianship. 1 converted her toour different points of the coast, ventured to set his foot on land ; he was imme- 
faith, and trained her mind to virtue and nobleness ; and firmly believed there diately arrested, conducted to Paris, and imprisoned in the Temple. I might 
was never an English girl more gentie and good. Well. there came a mer- have had him included in the uumber of the accomplices of Georges, and have 
chant, who was a relation of this girl, to the house in which she lived. He had him judged and condemned along with them: I did not do it; I would 
displayed to her a quantity of very beautiful and valuable jewels, which be was have kept him in prison tll the peace, but grief and remorse overwhelmed him 
carrying with him. The sight aroused the demon in her. That very wight she —he committed suicide ; end you English ooght to be less astonished than any 
administered poison to the merchant, and seized oo the most costly of his)>wels. other people at such an occurrence, because amongst you suicide is almost a 
She did this, although she was already rich in the very article fur which she national habit. Your ministers seized this opportonity to accuse me of a 
committed murder and robbery. Jobn Poy, wien | learned this most foul act, crime, as in the case of Pichegru, although they knew very well that Piche 
there was a turn given to my brain, and it has ever since dwelt, perhaps you gru’s presence before a criminal tribunal would have been a hundred times 
will say madly, on the particular point of the fiendish power of wealtli to tempt more advantageous to my cause than his death. But it mattered little to them 
the world. The vehemence of my anger arousing the strong feelings of the to lie to their own consciences—it was one calumny more ’” 
guilty girl, made her a maniac—the same maniac who now, a grey-haired wo- Few persons now believe Napoleon tohave been guilty of assassination ; 
man, bends over my pillow. | tell you this, in order to explain my connection with all his faults, he had nnthing mean nor treacherous in his character Wright 
with her, and account for the peculiar bias of my mind. ‘was a victim beneath the scope of his vengeance, were ke inclined to indulge 
“IT can say little more to you, because the seal of death is almost placed such a passion ; and no adequate motive can be assigned for the anxiety of 
over my lips; but [ must remind you that my nephew, Arthur Moxon, 1s 00" any party to remove the unfortanate man ont of the way. His defence of tbe 
the wretch you take him for. He is an excellent young man, one of the few execution of the Doke d’Rnghen was equally sincere, though not equally satis- 
in this world over whom, the temptations of money could have no influence fectory -— 
He will be a constant friend to you when I am seen no more here. | shall be «The Emperor had written and sealed up his will about twelve days, when 
happy to see you again, if ] am not past looking on ai! liuiman things when you he first saw, in the European papers, in relation to the death of the Duke 
receive this. I enclose yuu a trifling remuneration for the true and sincere d’Enghien, an attack as unjust as it was virulent against two persons to whom 
opinion of my case which you gave. John Foy, if you and | meet no more a8 po blame whatever attached. These were the Dukes of Vicenza and Rovige 
living men here, may we meet again in the great world, on the verge of which —: Bring me my will,’ said he; and having broken the seal by a convulsive 
I am pausing--that blessed world where there shail be vo more striving, bor movement, he seized his pen, and wrote, in characters searcely legible, * | de- 
struggling, nor cheating, nor sinning for riches. And now, cousiw, farewell.”’ creed and determined the death of the Duke d’Enghien, because it was neces- 
More than ten long years had passed away since so bright a smile shone i sary forthe safety, interest, and honour of the Freneh people, when the Count 
the hollow eyes of Johu Foy as at this moment. He held the inclosnres in the |’ Artois maintained sixty assassins in Pans. Under the same circumstances, 
letter close to his eyes, in order that there might be no mistake. Yes, it was || would act in the same manner.” An hour after having performed this act, 
very certain; there were two bank bills for filty pounds each. He rose, and jhe called us, made us seal up the will and codicils, and‘place our own seals and 
went to the side of lis wife She looked ap on bim with eyes of blank misery signatures upon the envelopes ”’ 
“ Margaret,” said the doctor, ‘ look on this, and then earnestly thank God.” Ja order that this detenee should be valid, satisfactory evidence should be 
He held the bank bills before hier. adduced to connect the residence of the Doc d’Bnghten at Ettennerm with the 
She seemed not to understand it —nvt to believe it. Sie wad been so long Royalist plots in Pars. ‘There was proof that the conspirators expected aid 
accustomed to the darkness of evil fortune, that this sudden light bewildered from one of the French princes ; Napoleon jumped to the conciusion that this 
her. At last, the whole bright, beautiful trath wastaken in. She clasped the |prince must be the one nearest the frontier. ‘Thiers deciares that he was mis- 
bank bills to her bosom, and gazed up with a delirious-looking joy—a hundied ‘taken, and that the Vue de Berry was the prince designed tohead the medita- 
pounds !—a whole hundred pounds their own! She rose trom lier bed, and \ted jnserreetion Napoleon might palliate the erme, by referring to the alarm 
wound her arms around the neck of her sick danghier, and kissed ler parched produced by the Royalist plots ; he might have shown that it was comumilted 
lips and brow, and smiled, and laughed, aud at jas: wept. in haste and under misapprehension : but to justily it, by referring to the cou- 
The doctor thought of reproving her for exhibiting a joy so mtense on the duct of other branches of the Boubons, was lardly less a bluader than the deed 
eccasion of the acquisition of a little money; but then he remembered all the self ‘Mhe third deed of persoual spite ascribed tv Napoleon was tbe ipcat- 
blackness of the poverty over which this golden fortune was at last beaming ceration aud torture of the Count d'Eutraigves, which once heid a conspicuous 
down like a direct hight from heaven; and he was silent. place in the bead-rol! of crimes with which i wasthe fashion to charge * the 
As soon as possible he reached the Hermitage again ; but, much to his re- perfidious Corcican.’’ Count Montholon turns the tables on the accuser :— 
gret, he learned that the colonel had died immediately before his arrival. He ** Just as the French army was entering Venice, Count d'Eniraigues escaped 
died calmly, in perfect possession of his faculties to the last moment. from that town. tle was stopped at the Brenta by the troops of Bernadotte's 
When the will was read, Dr. Foy wasthere. The bulk of the property. division, and sent to head quarters at Milan. The Count d’Entraigues wes 
which was considerable, was bequeathed to Arthur Moxiou; but there wes & from Nivernois. As one ol the deputies from the nobility to the constituent 
legacy of seven thousand pounds to John Foy. The demon of poverty fled jassembly, he was an ardent patriot im 88 aod “89; but shortly after the begin- 
from the poor doctor's sight for ever, as with great gratitnde—ihe deepest gra ning of the general assembly, being a nephew of M. de St. Priest, ie change 
titude, and much surprise, he beaid the bequest. Ile became a popular phy- sides, emigrated, and was one of the principal agents of royally in other 
sician, too, immediately ; and when he had no occasion for practice, no deep |countries, and unceasing in his intngues. He had been at Venice for two 
necessity, he obtained it largely. years, nominally attached to the English Embassy, but in fact, as minister ol 


the counter-revolution, and putting himself at the head of all the plots for in- 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, 


juring or rising against the French army. Ne was suspected of having had 4 
[Second Notice | share in the massacre at Verona. Generals Berthier and Clarke searched bis 
We are now about to inquire what new light these records of the conversa papers, made a list of all the contents of his secretaire, and sent this list to 
tions and dictations of Napoleon throw on the incidents of his historical career, Paris. The French government sent an answer, ordering d’Entraigues to b¢ 
and in this examination we must bear in mind that the Emperor is the com- brought before a miliary tribunal, and judged according to the laws of the re 
mentator on his own actions, and therefore naturally disposed to set them in public ; but, in the meantiune, he had iaterested Napoleon, who had seen bia 
the most favourable light. We must also observe, that he followed no regu- several times. Not ignorant of the dangers of bis position, he took pais 
lar plan or order in his dissertations ; some incident of the day, some casual please him who alone had power over his fate ; he spoke to him without reserve, 
remark in conversation, suggested the subject for discussion, and he summoned discovered to him several intrigues then in progress, and compromised his +" 
his secretary to write while this subject was prominent in memory. There 1s ty much more than he was called on todo. This plan succeeded , he was ie 
still another question, the solution of which must depend on our estimate of allowed to reside in the town on his parole, and shortly afterwards nade uts 
Count Montholon’s character, namely, the fidelity of the reports of conversations escape into Switzerland. So little attention had been paid to hin, that It 4s 
and dictations. There is this presumption in their favour, that they harmo- jonly some six or seven days after his departure from Milan, that it was inn. 
nise with all the other accounts of Napoleon's opinions that rest on anything ered that be had broken his parole Not long afterwards. a sort of pauiph m 
like good authority ; and that they are replete with unstucied traits of indivi by bim was spread all over Germany and Italy, ealummiating his benelactor 
duality. There are two dissertations,—one on Holland and the other on Cor. He described the horrible dungeon in which be bad been 1unopured, the torments 
sica,—which enter more deeply into historical and antiquarian details than the which he had suffered, the boldness which he had displayed, and the risks ns 
occasions to which they are ascribed would seem to justify ; but, as Napoleon had run to obtain his liberty. Every one at Milan, where he had been — “4 
was a little proud of his knowledge of modern history, he may have thought every company, on the public promensde and elsewhere, was indignant es ' 
thata professional lecture would be a source uf recreation in the dulness of St. conduct; several members of ihe corps diplomatique shared the general indig 
Helena. \nation, and even published declarations on the subyect.”’ 
The first historical point to which our attention is directed is the alleged| The massacre of the Turks, and poisoning of the sick in Jaffa, have been 
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often discussed that the world is weary of the subject. { 
nothing to what has been long before the public ; he simp! 


so.nt Monthoion adds |was spread abroad throughout she whole of Christendom, and especially ia 


ply denies the poison- France. Some critics were unfavourable to this policy, but their views were 
ing, and extenvates the massacre on the plea that these Turks had violated 


stifled by the feeling of general approbation, and especially by that of the di- 


the capitulation of Ei Arish. {t is not stated how the identity of the victims rectory.” 


was ascertained, and unless this had been established satisiactorily, the fusil- 


lade of eight hundred men must still stand in history as a barbarous atrocity 


But it would be unjust to infer from this incident that Napoleon was naturally 


of a sanguinary disposition; he always spoke with horror of 
the Jacobins in the French Revolution, aud deciared that the dread of similar 
crimes being perpetrated, prevented him from maintaining a civil war in 1815 
“It was the 3rd of September ; the Emperor remarked wpon this on rendir g 
the date of the despatch which! communicated to him He was in the draw- 
ing-room, sitting before a large fire, and vaid to us .—* It is to-day the anniver- 
sary of a hideous remembrance, the inassacres of September, the St. Bartho 
lomew of the French Revolution ; a bloody stain, which was the act of the 
Gommune of Paris,—a rival power to the legislature, which built its strenoth 
upon the passions of the dregs of the people. | often asked Roederer, who wa: 
procureor- general, for an explanation of this massacre, commenced without any 
apparent cause he always answered, that it was an act of fanaticism ; ihe 
Commune neither called it forth nor protected it, and merely jet it alone, be- 
cause it would have compromised itself had it endeavoured to prevent it. The 
Septembriseurs «id not pillage ; they only wished to inurder, and they even 
hanged one of their own number for havi & appropriated a watch which be- 
longed to one of their victims They danced like cannibals around the stil 
palpitating body of the Princess de Lamballe, while devouring her heart. We 
mnst acknowledge, that there has been no political change, without a fil « 
popular vengeance, 1s soun as, for any cause whatever, the mass of the peo- 
le enter into action. The Prussian army had arrived within forty leagues of 
aris, the famous manifesto of the Dake of iiranswick wes to be seen on all 
the wall, of the city, the people had persuaded themselves that the first pledge 
of the safety of the revolution was the death of all the royalists. They ran to 
the prisons and intoxicated themselves with bivod, to the ety of Vieela Re 
volution.’ Their energy had on electric effect, by the fear with whieh it ia 
spired the one party, and the example it geve to the other: 100,000 volur 
teers joined the army, and the revolution was saved. | might have saved my 
crown, by letting loose the people against the men of the restoration. You 


will recollect, Moutholon, when at the head of your regiment 


Ol 
you wished to punish the treachery of Fouche nd to prociaun my dictator 
ship—lI did not choose to do su: my 

being king auother Jacquerie.’ 

Napoleon On OF entered a laboured 
duct towards Holland, se: onsciousness that he hia 
not treated f,ovis well, after he had siven him the crown of that country ri 
origin of the coolne-s between Napoleon i, i I 

* Au accidental circumstance whieh oceurred during this campaipr (aga 
Russia), developed in the mind of the king of Holand the feeling of dist 
which destroved all his relations with the Emoper ! 


i rencral Dupont-t 
mont, the minister of France at the Hague, under the former overt 
not yet been accredited 10 the wovernment of the king, althe i he still con 
tinued to be the channe! through which diplomatic relations were carried 
on. He was an oid x idier of reputaiion, and a manol taten the king in- 


duced him to accompany him to the army, perh { jov benetits « 
military experience, and perhaps, alvo, because of the interest which le felt 


the recital! of the ear events of our revolutio ol the Wars Of the frepuv- 


lhe, in which this general had taken a very active af Ali the reserve 
diplomacy gradnaily disappeared before the intimacy of military « 
ship; the most secret jistructions of the ambassador were divulged; the king 
learned that, if new credentials were vot delivered to oil was onl 


ded in the grand army as a french prince,’ol the order of Uh noo, the 
of the Dutch marshals, and finaily the coronation 

standing his warm importun:ty, questions | 
because the affairs of Hotiand were not yet detis 
scheme, and that the country was reserved a 
land. [t was from this circumstance that w 
to resist all my wisies, my advice, leve 
‘resist my brother by open force, but, if fi) 


The conduct of Napoleon in the dispute between the Grisons and the Valte- 
lins has been much misrepresented : he is said to have acted as an enemy to 
the liberties and independence of Switzerland, though the course he pursued 


ie excesses of was that of a friend to justice and freedom :— 


** Napoleon had a dislike to interfere in any questions which might have re- 
ference to Switzerland, and which, in this point of view, were of general im- 
ortance. However, having caused the documents relating to the affair to be 
shown (o him, which were preserved in the archives of Milan, he perceived that 
‘he Milanese government was called upon to give a guarantee; and as the 
Grison league also solicited his protection, to cause their subjects to re-enter 
into their allegiance, he accepted the office of mediator. and ordered the two 
parties to present themselves before his tribunal, in the course of the following 
month of July, to defend their respective rights. During this delay the Grison 
lexgue implored the assistance of the Helvetic body. Barthelemy, the French 
minister at Berne, solicited warmly in their favour. At length, after many 
proceedings on both sides, Napoleon, before giving a final decision, advised the 
two parties to have recourse to an amicable arrangement, and proposed to them 
a8 @ means of conciliation, that the Velteline should make a fourth in the Gri- 
son league, equal in everything tothe three others. This advice deeply wounded 
the pride of the Gzison peasants. They could not understaud how a peasant 
who drank the waters of the Adda, could be the equal of one who drank the wa- 
ers uf the Khine. They were indignant at such an unreasonable proposal as 
vat of equaling Catholic peasants, speaking Italian, rich and enlightened, 
with Protestant peasants, speaking German, poor and ignorant. The ring- 
leaders did not share these prejudices, but they were led astray by their inter- 
sts. The Volveline was for them a very important source of revenue and of 
riches, whieh they could not resolve upon giving up. They intrigued at Paris, 
it Vienna, at Berne. Lverywhere they received promises; they were advised 
© gain tune; (hey were blamed fur haviag invited and accepted any mediation. 
They declined making any arrangement, and did vot even send any deputies 
' e time appointed for Ciscussing, beiore their mediator, the question re- 
garding the treaties, ia eppesition to the ueputies of the Valieline. Napoleon 
condemoed the Grison league by default; and as an arbitrator chosen by the 
(wo parué-, and the representative of the Milanese Government which had 
yuaranteed the eapitatations of the Valtelins, he pronounced his judgment in 
these terms, on the 16th Vendemiaire, year 6 (October 10th, 1797.) 
our review of’ The Nelson Despatches,’ we had occasion to introdece 


tae name of Queen Caroline of Naples; we shall take from Napoleon an anec- 
e iusirative, ii troe. of the character of one for whose gratification our 
ay er trred the darkest reproach that stains his reputation :— 
“The aged Qaeen Caroline of Naples was living in Sicily, overwhelmed 
willl Yexation, and steeped ia .umiliations. The English bad uaworthily sacri- 
ed herto the rambitious views upon Sicily She was thirsting for vengeance, 
md her ima ilion--degraded by all the blood which she had caused to be 
', when the unskilfulness of the directory re-opened to her the gates of 
Naples -eould not be restreined within any bounds, when she thought she saw 


ile inasiage of ove of ber daughters with the Duke of Or- 
> subservient to the policy of the moment. On the birth of the 


Duk he concerved the :fernal ides of offering him ap as a 
“aus, to boy back the crown of Naples. ‘ This child,’ she wrote to 
he me day Lecome a dangerous cival of yourson; he will fol- 
y 


iciple of conetliation between interests which you have amal- 
fated ty appearance, bat which your death will separate anew. Restore to 

e& crown of Naples, and [| will at the same time serve your cause, and 
satiate ray hatred of the English, by new Sicilian Vespers, which will swallow 


rivala of your dynasty.’ The Emperor was filled with in- 
d the bearer of this execrable message to be conveyed to 


e he would have long remained, had not the events of 1814 


won of Lord Castlereagh's negotiations at Vienna was not 
va tof tue world in general; but the Emperor, in- 
8 to tanity. dused by 


tic civilities of kings and 
the character whicii awaited me as lf ve, a ast, to yatematic design agaist the liberties of the Boglish 
my people and to posterity, that nothing has been able to : } eviate 
from what I owe toa country which has become mine, and to which | Phe conduct of Lugl unstiy at the Congress of Vienna, and the 
bound by the must sacred oaths and obligat tons of the treaty of forgetfulness of all duty and patriotism 
It appears that Nepoleon was not the only emperor wi brothers were only be ex lained on the supposition of a secret design, tre object of which 
ambitious of kingdoms ; he told Count Montho! ves to reduce the English peope under the yoke of military power ; to forge 
“ —after Wagram I did not partition Austria; I could have hams to fetter all ther hberves ; to reduce their constitutional institutions to 
thong would have been casicr ; for one of the arch-dukes begged me to sepa- ithe suadow of their former selves, aud to cover tbem with the mantle of des- 
rete the crowns of Bohemia and Hongary from that of Austria; and he said to potisin, all which woald be perfect accordance with those principles which 
me—‘ Place me upon the throne, [ will give youevery possible guarat iat Prince Mette 4 wished, and wishes, to triumph as the rule of European or- 
you can require, and then only you will have wag irom \ sation born at (he Congress of Vienna ‘The liberty of England 1s a sub- 
power, whose policy is the depressiou of | Mett $ per atiooal alarm ia m4 and Petersburg. Wheo the English people 
enemy; my brother suffers ad Told b nd, whateve tee! the royal yoke too heavy to bear ; or when their distress becomes insup- 
may be said, he will sts!] remain master under the re ew.” rtable—the grepe-shot or cord of the executioner are (he implements of 
An act of mercy and policy in Gonaparte’s italian campaigns deserves love justice. This is possible as long as the evil has not pevetrated to the marrow 
recorded ; for though it is noticed by some hisiorans, it has been passed ove f the masses ; but when 1: has touched the vitals. then those who were only a 
in silence by too many :— nob in the deluded eyes of power, become a nation ; and then it is seen when 


** Several thousand French priests, who had left their couatry, were now so- t 
jourhing in Italy ; and in proportivu as the French army advauced into the 
Peninsula, the tide was rolled back upon Rome. As soon, however, 
army entered the papal states, they found themselves deprived of farther meat 
of retreat or refuge. Some of the more timid liad crossed the Ad:ge ia good 
time, and returned into Germany, for Naples lad refused th 
The heads of the different convents, on whose resources 
burden, seized upon the pretext of tie irrival of the army, and affected to fear 
that the presence of the French priests would draw down the vengeance of 


lesson from experier 


oo late, that 1t is indeed the masses which constitute the people, and not a few 
les or snillionnaires ; for the rabble no sooner gains the ascendancy than it 

s its name, and calls itself the nation. If conquered, a few wretches 

re seized—they are denominated rebels orroebbers; and thus the world goes : 
H »b, robbers, rebel 3, OF heroes, according tv the coances of the strife. Poor 


he following anecdote is new 
ce 
Some news which he received from his brother Joseph led Lim to speak of 


hows that Napoleon had learned one great 


the conqueror upon their convents, and they drove away those unfortunate Spain; he told me that during the hundred days, the most influential chiefs of 


men. Napoleon made a decree, and issued a proclamation, in which ue re- 

lieved the apprehensions of the French priests, and commanded the convents, a 
hishops, and chapters, to receive them, and to furnish them with everything J 
necessaiy for their support and comfort. He prescribed to thei tae duty 
looking upon those priests as friends and countrymen, and ordered 


ein 4 


he Cories of Cadiz, the guer!las and the army, had communicated with him, 


né assured him that an ad ia money would enable them to bring back King 
eseph to Madrid, and to effect in Spain what the landing at Cannes had pro- 


laced in France; so deeply had an immense majority of the Spaniards become 


ware, since the return of Perdmand, of all the benefits to Spain contained in 


’ 
Teceive and treat them as such the whole army became animated by the ‘he constitution of Bayonne. ‘In any other circumstances,’ added the Empe- 


same feelings, and this led to « great number of very atiect >; many ror, ‘tl would have assisted them, but I did not wish to render my pvgition more 
of the soldiers recognised their old pastors, and ‘hese uiunate old tae coinplicated by interfering in the affairs of others, before having finished my 


living in exile many hund:ed leagues from their own country, received, fur the o 


va icould not forget (hat tae usfortunes of 1813 and 1814, proceeded 


first time, marks of respect end affection from their countrymen, who, until from my intervention in the affairs of Spain. It was the events of Bayonne 
then, had treated them as enemies and criminals. ‘The news of this measure which destroyed my morality in Europe, divided my forces, multiplied my em- 
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barrassments, and opened a school to the English army. | comm: 
great faults in the choice of my instruments, for the fault les mucu more ts 
the machinery than in the principle.’ ” 

A conversation on the death of the Emperor Paul, atforded Napoleon an op 
portunity of illustrating his favourite doctrine of fatality — 

“ Paul was a man who had a soul, and was accessib!e to noble resolutions, 
but all his moral faults were concentrated by the restiess forbodings of that 
animal instinct which I have so often observed in some of my bravest soldiers: 
Lasalle, for example, who in the middle of the night wrote to me from bivouae 
on the battle-field of Wagram, to ask me to sign immediately the decree for 
the transmission of his title and his mayorat of Count to his wife's son, be 
cause he felt that he was about to fall in the batile on the ensuing day. and 
the unfortunate mar was right. Cervoni, who stood wear me at Lekrmunl, and 
now faced cannon for the first time since the war in Italy, said to mc, * Sire, you 
forced me to quit Marseilles, which | loved, by writing to me that the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour was only to be wou by soldiers in the presence of the 
enemy. Here | am—but this is my last day’ A quarter of an hour after 
wards, a ball carried away his head. Paul I. was constantly dreaming of con- 
spiracies and assassination. He had brought a skilful mechanic from abroad, : 
order to make him a number of secret passages by which he might escape trom 
the different chambers which he most frequently used in lis palace. Ther 
was one man alone who had his entire confidence, and that was Count Palen, 
governor of St. Petersburg, and chief director of ihe police Le was ateup 
per with the ganeral the night before his assassination, when he received a let 
ter revealing to him the most minute details, the whole scheme of the cousp! 
racy, naming Count Pahlen as the chief, and warning hin that the plot was 
completely ripe for execution. Some fatality prevented him from breaking the 
seal, and he thought no more of it when he retired to his private apartinest 
Had he opened the letter, lie would have been saved |" 

If this work is to be continued, we should recommend that tie facilites of 
reference should be increased conversativns aud dictations !ollowing bo 
nological order, and relating to a vast variety of subjects, require every sets! 
ance that can be afforded to render them available for consultation 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL- KADER, ANY 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY.—|[Conlioned 
THE BATTLE OF ISLY. 

Next morning ros? divinely, and a sweet breeze, blowing trom the Mediter- 
ranean, laid a hand of balmy retreshment upon iny fevered and throbbing tem 
ples. 

And now fos the last of wy martial memorandums For meantime grea 
deeds were being done in the Plain All Europe lad its eves fired upon the 
movements of the Marshal. Leaving the army for a lew days, Le 
ried back to Tlemngen, and then he had as swiftly returued agsin. Ane 
the column advanced ; and De Lamoricicre was also once more am 
troops. On they went, until, at length, such swarms, ever increasing iu uum 
bers and audacity, of Maroquine aud Arabian horsemen had gathered in front 
of the forces, that really it seemed a fool-hardy hope that the latter should he 
able to make head permanenily against them i that remote and unfriendly 
region. The French troo,s amounted not in all perhaps to seven thousand 
men, chiefly infantry. The Barbarians were between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand strong, and almost entirely horse. ‘The country was propitious t 
these horse and to their bird-like evolutious. This state of atlas filled the 
anind of the Marshal and of his officers with anxiety Some of them were most 
anxious to come toa general engagement But the difficully was to execute 
that project ; for the enemy did not seem to know lis own mind , and, like 
bad player at chess, regulated his operations inversely, according to the appa- 
rent wish of his opponent, rather than by the immutable rules of sound sense, 
or by a clear perception of real utility. If the Marshal wished to light, the 
Maroquine leader wished to fly ; and if the Marsha! would but fly, the former 
was tnen for fighting. This vacillating and unenlightened system of tactics 
proved clearly that the counselsof Abd El-Kaderdid not as yet animate—un 
thwarted—the Moorish evolutions. For Abd El-Kader has much intellectual 
decision ; he judges for himself, and with admirable sagacity [fle even kney 
for certain tiat the best of the French Generals—say De J.amoricicre 
sidered it an unquestionable advantage to the French that an engagement 
should take place under certain circumstances, that kuowleJge of the abl 
Frenchman’s opinion wou!d but slightly influence the views of the Emir ; it 
would certainly not force him to think inthe same way, on the ground that his 
opponent could not have erred ; he would coolly exam-ne and study the ques 
tion for himself, with ail the energies ofhis astute and Pumice underst: 
and he might often, as he often has, come to the very contrary opinion 

Whether by accident or desiyn, a fortunate plan was now adopted by Marshal 
Bugeaud. This plan inspired the Maroquine camp with an eagerness for bat 
tle, and exactly accommodated the Frencn exigencies ; for When the Muors 
desired battle, the French gained it; and then the only perplexity was to per 
suade the Moors to desire it again. The plan was retreat 

When the little army of France struck its tents, and the trevloured flag be 
to fade upon the far horizon, an inconceivable joy aud uproar arose amoug 
the Ishmaelites. Now were the Franks fleecing betore the children of the Pro- 
et! The crescent should be borne in triumph to Oren, to \lgiers, and to 
the distant coral! fisheries of Bona! Nay, they would cross the seas with the 
symbol of their fierce superstition, and avenge upon the homes of the Christians 
the wrongs and woes which had been, during so many years, inficted upon 
the territory of Mohammedan warriors! Who could tell but they might storm 
Rome itself, and instal the black horse of Abd. El-Kacer upon the grand altar 
of St. Peter’s* Such were the visionary glories which danced before the; 
imaginations, luring them forward with fatuous and illosory hopes and banish. 
ing from their minds all but a contemptuous recollection of the little land of 
bayonets and the still smaller cluster of indomitable horsemen, with a few feld- 
guns, that continued to sweep swiftly before them, plunging ‘uo ‘he horizon 
almost as soon as overtaken by the eye 

This game lasted for several days. The two moving cemps were now 
very far fromthe frontiers of Barbary At moments the hostile arouses were 
out of sight ; but then the Moors would quicken the pace , and generally, at 
nightfall, their camp fires illumined the western sky, as with ten thousand fall. 
en stars, only of ruddier hue. The Barbarians had increased in numbers ; mes 
er had been despatched, or had voluntarily departed on al! sides, upon 
swift horses, to tell every tribe, and town, and deira in the distance, even ve- 
yond the desert, and almost to the wastes of ancient Getulia ;—nay, to inform 


nding ; 


Marcu 7; 


velevers had at length bowed before the will of Allah and of destiny, and 
were fleeing 
Pius, what the French gained in advantage of position and in proximity to 
(he supports, they lost in warlike ascendant, in the terrors of their renown, 
ind in moral force. Nay, evenin physical force they did not wholly gain by 
this retrograde movement ; for the army of the enemy was daily and hourly 
swelling even beyond its originally too great superiority, its originally too dan- 
gerous disproportion. It was feit that an important crisis had come. The 
hour bad struck for battle 
But then,—it was really wo small enterprise to attempt the overthrow of that 
nighty host, flushed with arragance, and stubbornly bent on winning one victory 
itlast. Numerous councils of war were held. The subject was not now whether 
to fight was advisable, for all the Generals and superior officeis were agreed 
pon nol merely the propriety of fighting, but upon its necessity. The sub. 
ect, therefore, of debate, was not whether to fight was advisable, but how to 
ight, and how best to oppose the vast and mighty cavalry-force of the enemy. 
At these councils no Captain was present ; they were composed of the Lieut- 
enant-Geperals, the Major-Generals, the Colonels, the Lievtenant-Colonels, the 
Chefs d’ Escadron, aud the Chefs de Bataillon (who correspond to our Majors 
cavalry and infantry), all presided over by the Viceroy. 
After repeated discussions, and the maturest consideration of the subject in 
ill its bearings, the wary Marshal tixed upon iis plan. 
To return rapidly upon the pursuers ; then throwing the in- 
fautry many Lollow-squares. tu arrange these Jatter in the form of one vast 
In the centre should be posted the guns, which were to 
play through gaps to be left at the corsers of the quadrangle. The cavalry 
were at fisst lo be stationed ioside this bristling barricade of bayonets, and near 
he artilery ; but were to sally forth at a moment's notice, either for the de- 
istve and victorious charge at the close of the day, or to take advantage of any 
irlier opportunity which the confusion and discomfiture of the Barbarians 
Vo give more elfectiveness to this wise and excellent plan, to 
riny poor meed of approbation, but which was no more the 
Marshal's than it was that ofthis several Generals and officers,—it was further 
ecided that the attack should be made abruptiy, and with all the suddenness 
#asurprise. Tits was the only part of the plan not reduced to execution, 
and the reason it was not reduced to execution was. that some deserters on 
et spurs to their liorses, and apprised the foe of the impending 
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Colone! Tartas was now invested with the command of all the horse ; Gen- 
eral Bedeau received 40 important division uoder his especial control ; and it 
seeds hardly to be said that De Lamoriciere was likely to make his department 

portant, whatever was its intended nature . vor was he the only one who dis- 
Ov Youssouf or lussouf, the Arabian Co- 

mel uf the Spahis, was bestowed therank of Major General, for his services 
durnog the next day's battle Phe other details of authority were apportioned 
carefully tothe several officer { then it was announced to the troops that 
an engagement would be fought on the morrow This diffused much satisiac- 
tion and | leasure thro gu the camp—the baggage was loaded, the muskets 
were looked io, the horses were sedulously cared, the watches were appointed, 
and then the might lit up her diamond-like glories over that sapguinary sol- 
lier; 

And bow, as usual in the western sky, but at the extreme verge of the hori- 
zon, and in fewer numbers than hitherto, the camp-fires of the enemy's 
advanced guard began to gleam upon the night. It was evidently a mere 
fetachient far in advance of the mam bedy, and pushed torward for obser- 
vation. 

Before tle third wateh of the night, a confused rush of horses’ feet startled 
ihe western portion of the camp; and some five or six French carabineers were 
ech deserting at full gallop over the plain. The outermost sentinel discharg- 
ed bis musket, and One of the traitors fell dead. The escape of the rest was 
announced to the Marshal, who felt, with some anxiety, that the attack of the 
norrow could henceforth be no surprise. 

Searcely had the deseriers vanished in the gloom of night, when a dim pa- 
geant of galloping horsemen drew the attention of the sentinels. The new- 
-umers seemed to emerge from the dark line where the deserters had been lost 
\o view, aud must have crossed the Jatter. Each hostile band had swerved aside 
to give the other large offing ; and the l’rench in the camp could hear one or 
wo dropping pistol shots, waich were probably discharged at full gallop. A 
moment more, and the fluttering white dresses of the riders announced them 
tobe Arabs They haited at due distance, deciared themselves deserters, were 
examined and spoken to by a Lieutenant, and were introduced into the camp. 
It transpired svortly afterwards, that Abd-El Kader was with the Maroguine 
forces , that be possessed several Goums, and indeed that his following num- 
vered, at the least four thousand horsemen. 

The new French soldiers, or those who bad never chanced to see this famous 
chieitain, were Gélighied at the inteilizgence ; and inthe meantime (hey 4p- 
peased the eagerness of theic curiosity by devourimg with excited ears the de- 
scriptions which the old campaigners gave of this Moslem Prince, and the an- 
ecdotes which they tuld of bis prowess, and of the charm which protected his 
life trom ball or sabre. 

‘On one occasion,” said a veteran, *’ I was stationed in front of Abd-El- 
Kader, who was charging our bayonets in person. A few horses had impaled 
themselves already upon our steel; when the Emir himself appeared before 
us ib (he centre, as usual, of a line of kindred and friends; he wore a greeo 
turban of sik, spangled with gold ; 4 crescent blazing with jewels was set just 
over his dark forehead, and looked like the new moon, in miniature. Nothing 
could be finer than his appearance, or more stately than his air. He was pot 
a half pistol shot from the muzziles of our muskets. The whole company fired 
it him, taking deliberate aim, aud even Jaying the cheek upon the musket, | 
their eagerness of making sure of him. When the smoke cleared away, 8000! 
wo thirds of the line that surrounded him were fallen from tne: horses, 4° 
lay Upon she ground, either dead or dying, and weltering in their blood. But 
Abd-El-Kader was in precisely the same place as before ; not a hair of his head 
was singed ; his crescent shone against the sun with undiminished brightness , 

ud the only chinge was, tuat his jace was turned aside, and he was speak!g, 
‘ith a composed sunile, to he rearward ranks to come up and fill the places o 
their dead or disabled comrades,”’ 

** Wonderful !”’ cried the new soldiers. 

* He seems more lucky in the turban than in the straw hat,” observed a)- 
other grenadier. r 

*T remember once he was charging us, avd he had that large straw hat of 
his upon his bead. We gave him such another volley as you describe, when 
the hat was riddled, but he himself remained unharmed.” 


hed bimeself on the morrow 


every Numidian robber, every Berber shepherd, every Libyan cavalier, that thel) ~ Yes,” said an Arab of the Spalus, gravely, * the Prophet has blessed the 
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crescent of Abd-el-Kader, and his green turban betokens his descent from that 
inspired warrior.” 

The French soldiers, in fact, entertained themselves, on the eve of the bat- 
tle of Isly, with such tales and speculations as [ have already hinted to the 
reader, by many samples and reminiscences. Alas! that what is so poetical 
to remember should have been so bitter to endure ; unlike the book which the 
Angel in the Apocalypse handed to Saint John, and which was sweet in the 
mouth, but bitrer after it had been swallowed down ' 

The soldiers now swore that they would shoot or capture the Emir in the 
battle of the morrow ;—his hour, said they, is at length come. 

Thus passed the night. ‘The morning dawned with all the brillianey of a 
Berber summer ; and onward upon the Moors moved the |lutie army, throug! 
olive and cactus, through myrtle and palmetta, startling the wild boar from his 
lair, or the porcupine from his oozy bed, and gazing with rapture upon 
the occasional! flamingo, as he “ folded his wings of flame.’’"—/ T'o he continucd.) 

THE FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 
FROM THR FRENCH 

‘Nothing can be done without money,’ said George pettishly ; ‘I had a 

splendid project in my head, but nobody will listen to such a poor fellow as 


We were three friends met together, hewailing the rigours of fortune: our 
lamentations, however, took the turn they usually take among companions 
whose age does not exceed twenty yeurs 

‘ And I,’ said Albert, * have finished a work which would create my repu- 
tation, could a publisher oulv be met with willing 'o undertake the expenses ol 
printing.’ 

‘ [have asked our principal,’ added J, ‘to increase my salary, after four 
years Of assiduous service ; and he answered, that of such clerks ie could tind 
as many as he wished for six hundred francs «-year.’ 

“My dear fellows,’ interrupted George, ‘ although we have, neither the 
one nor the other, any hope of making a furtune, could we not get the eredit of 
being rich 

“Po what good asked 

‘It gives one a position in the worid; a large inheritance avgments the 
consideratiun in which we are held ; everything becomes easy.’ 

‘TI remember,’ was my answer, * having heard in my childhood of a cousin 
who went to Jamaica or Martinique, and uever returned.’ 

* That is just what we want: we will bring this cousin to life, or rather we 
will kill him. Yes; Jaques Meran did at Martinique, leaving @ sugar planta- 
tion, fifty slaves, in short, 2 fortune valued at two million of ftranes, allto hus 
dear cousin Louis Meran, from attachment to the name.’ 


We laughed heartily at the joke, of which i! thourht no more but my 
reckless friends, George and Albert, sp.ead abroad the tale whe we 
up with all the seriousness imaginable 

The next day people came tocomplinent me. [t will of course under 
stood that I disavowed all cause ; but no one would beleve me vy tw 
friends had affirmed the truth of the report. {no vaindid J assert that i was all 
.joke : many remembered my cousin Jaque me had actually him erm 


bark at Nantes in 1789. Among tie number of these visits was ove of not the 
most agreeable. With the whim of a young man, | had some time previously 
ordered a frock coat in the new fashion, without having the meanm of payment ; 
the garment was worn out, and I yet owed half of it Theres had been 
for some time a coolness between iny ereditor and iny 
] wished toavoid. The rumour of the legacy m 
such was the penalty [ paid fur the foolish pleasantry of my friends. * Civod 
day, Monsieur Matthieu,’ said [ with some embarrassment os he entered ; * you 
are come for the fifty france "’ 

* Does Monsieur imagine that T an thinking of such a trifle No; it was 
for the mourning.’ 

‘What mourning 


It, whose importuoities 


rade tim hasten to tind me 


‘ The mourning for your cousin, monsiewr—the mourning vt an heu-at-law 
Without doubt you want a complete suit 1 

‘ At this time, Monsieur Matthieu, it would be impoesible 

‘Thope monsieur does not think of withdrawing his trom om 


Coat, vest, and pantaloons black ; frock of dark bronze for the mourning’ 

‘1 tell you again I have not yet received ——’ , 

*Tintreat monsieur not to speak if money ; it will come soon enough, 
added the tailor, who liad already taken out his scissury, and passed his mea 
sure round my waist. , 

I was in truth in great want of « lothes, and permiutte d him to continue No 
sooner was he gone than ancther tmdividual entered, who immediately began, 
‘My dear monsieur, you must do me a great service. Buy my house. You 
are rich, very rich—you want real estate thousand francs are polhing 
for you : only the half of your income : and present | am in urgeut want of 
money. I expected Mousieur Felix o buy tt; but ne does ot decide, and | 
have some pressing engagements to setts 

‘IT buy your house ‘—what folly 

‘It isno folly. Itisa safe investinent 
tt will be worth double. J have your word and he left without 
time to reply. So welldid he propagate a report of my purchase th 
hours afterwards Monsieur Felix came to me in @ great hurry, apparently out 
ofhumour. ‘ You havecut the grass from under :ny feet, mousieur,’ said he 
on entering: ‘ { cannot do without that house, and thuught it was aiready mine, 
as I had made an offer of forty-nine thousand francs, believing that the owner 
would surely come to my terns. But there is no hope of starving you into an 
agreement ; so, without further preamble, [come to offer you an advance of 
fifteen thousand francs upon your bargain.’ 

Fifteen thousand francs commg, I knew not how, to me, who had so mucb 
trouble in earning my eight hundred francs of salary #5 clerk to the registry of 
the courts of law. Although but little acquainted with business, I saw the 
advantage to be derived from my position, and replied, * Lt is impossible, 


which 


I received regularly an annuity of five huudred francs left me by one of my une 
cles. and which formed a welcome portion of my income. 

With whet impatience I waited the expiration of the time, when I wrote to 
Messieurs liogues and Bergeret that, having certain fundsto invest, I begged 
their advice as to the safest mode. Jt appeared that the words certain funds 
have very diflerent acceptations in commerce, according to the name and po- 
-ition of him who uses them. The news of my inheritance must have reached. 
Paris. Cvcrtain funds, situated as I was, was a modest manner of specifying a 
considerable sum ; at least | supposed so, on receiving in answer from the firm 
that my letter had been received just before the close of the Cortes loan, in 
which they had purchased to the amount of twenty thousand dollars; that, if I 


yught it ‘oo much, a large profit miyht be immediately realised, as the 
stock had gone up — A postscript, in the Land of the principal, congratulated me 
on my accession fortune 

Twenty thousand dollars 


' 


The letter fell from my hands; the amount 
frightened me. J wrote instantly to my correspondents, informing them that 
so iarge a sum went beyord my means; adding, that no remittances having 
been received from Martinique, as they supposed, I was unable to satisfy their 
claims. 

The answer came in a day or two, stating that, as I did not appear to have 
confidence in the Cortes loan, they had sold out my stock at a profit of eighty 
thousand frances ; and begged me notto feel uneasy, as remittances were al- 
wavs sow in coming trom the distant plantations ; in the intern, my signa- 

ure would furnish me with all the money | could want. The prospectes of a 
trerman bank was inclosed, in which fifty shares had been secured for me. 

Eighty thousand franes Eather | understood nothing of commercial mat- 
ters, or the clerk bad written one or two noughts too many. My situation 
became embarrassing 1 was overwhelmed with congratulations, especially 
when | puton my new suit of black. The editor of the newspaper thought 
himself obliged to give a biography of my cousin Jaques, and asked me for ad- 
ditional particolars. J was besieged with annoying questions. Iu what way 
would | my house '—what would | do for public establishments? 
Some benevolent ladies wrote to recommend to my notice the institutions un- 
Jer their guardianship. I was ruined in postages ; for, in the midst of all my 
niches, whether real orimaginary, | had no money Fortunately, from the 
moment | was held to be nich, nuone would take a sou from me, and trades- 
nen courted the honour of giving me credit 


At iast ] decided on going to Paris Immediately on arrival, | went to my 
bankers, who received me asthe inheritor of great wealth. ‘I regret,’ said 
M. Bergeret, ‘that you mistrusted the Spanish loan, forthe stock has agam 
rone uy No matter, however ; you have some left.’ 

Wills ou have the goodness, monsieur,’ said J, ‘to tell me precisely how 
nuch all these fuads are worth wich you have bought for met’ 

Phe calculation is easy J'wenty thousand dollars, at so much the dollar 


the sum a.reads 


If you seil to-day, you wall put about two hun- 


red and twenty 1nd lranes mito your ket.’ 

T opened both my ear * You v, moosteur, two hundred and twenty 

usand Are you quite certam 7’ 

* As certain y one can be within a few hundred franes.’ 

1 did not wish to appear tov much ibe novice, and replied, * That is well : 
t whe 4 DAN 


Yes ; the cstablishment of this bank Las met with some difficulties; but 
affair is not less good © we are on the eve of termiating it, and the serip 


* Could that serip also be suid mquired. 
* You hold fitty shares,’ replied the banker, ‘ which have advanced four hune 
dred and fi'ty florius, making altogether nearly sixty thousand francs.’ 
Although as yet I have paid nothing 

* Without a doubt,’ was the auswer 

‘Phatissingular: but since you say so, I submit. I should like to make a 
safe investment of the whole: will you be so kind asto specify one!’ 

Our live per cents, monsieur—our five per cents. : | know of nothing safer. 
; g willbe six. lcan easily understand that all these 
tters worry you. You willsoou have to deal with much larger sums.’ 
* By placing all that I hold io the five per cents., J should have an income 


At the rate, the 


is soon reckoved. Three hundred thousand or thereabouts: the 
juolsiion at Ciguly tuakes eighteen thousand frances. Say twenty thousand, 
to make « round sum.’ 

*Ah,twenty thousand franes of income,’ said I; * when could [ receive it?’ 
* to morrow, you confide the transaction to our house.’ 
* Phat of course,’ was my rejoinder. * What other could inspire me with so 
reat a degree of contidence 
The banker bowed 
Vill it be believed ' ta the midst of all these treasures, I felt a certain em- 
arrassment io asking fora small sum, of which | stood im the greatest need ; 
viter paying the expenses of my journey, I had but tive francs left. Such, 
jowever, was (he foree of Labit, that I could searcely believe myself legitimate- 


ly possessed of more than my litile annuity, which was not vet due. 


* Dare | ask,’ 1 ingaired, with a blush almost of shame on my cheeks— 


‘can without indiscretion, beg you toadvance me for, the moment a small 
sum, woich want On alrivai ina strange city? 


* Eh, my dear monsiecr, my chest is entirely at your disposal. How much 


do you want—three, four—ten thousand frances 


‘i donot ask so much ; atbousand will be sufficient.’ 
* Wil you have itia gold or notes! Cali the cashier. May I beg you,’ 
uid the banker, leading the way as I rose to depart— may I beg you to con- 


tinue your good-will te our house ? 


* Certainly’ imonsieur ; you wel! deserve it,’ T replied with a confidence 
the certainty of possessing an income of twenty thousand francs began 


to give me 


* There is yet one favour which I wish to ask,” said M. Bergeret ; ‘ you are 


Monsieur, for me to give you an answer at this moment ; return at live o'clock ; not acquainted with Paris ; you have perhaps but very few relatives here: 


meantime I will consider the matter’ 


come and take a family dinner with us today; my wife will be delighted to 


Ata quarter before the appointed hour Monsieur Felix was again at my make your acquaintance.’ 


door. ‘Monsieur,’ said J, ‘J had no wish for that house, and did not even 
think aboot it, when the proprietor came to beg me !o purchase it; and It ap 


* With the greatest pieasure.’ 
* We dine at six: if you have no engagement for the evening, we shall 


pears the heuse is now mine. As it suits you, and any other will do as weil have a few friends, and hope you will stay. 


for me, I accept your offer.’ 


There are few moments wuich | remember with more satisfaction than those 


‘You shall be paid in a forinight, in paper on Paris’ exclaimed tLe pur- of my leaving M. Bergeret’s house, I began to believe in the reality of my 


chaser, delighted with my promptitude in business. 


fortune, and had a thousand frances in my pocket—a pleasure which had never 


Paper on Paris! I was so littleaccustomed to that currency, as to imagine before happened to me. ‘The fifty golden Napoleons gave me an extraordina- 
that it would be necessary to send it to the capital for payment, and therefore ry impulse ; in fact | stood in great need of them. Possessor of twenty thou- 
wrote to a commercial house, the only one whose address I knew, as from that sand francs of income, | was obliged, on my arrivalin Paris, to leave my trunk 
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Marcu 7, 


at the office of the diligence, not having the means of paying for a lodamg 
1 now hast dtor m it, and afterwards took a coach to the first hote! 


pointed out to me, where | established mysel! ii a handsome apartment, and Greek. though Le wore the Purkish « 


put on my suit of mourning. [| arrived with so much punctualiy at M Ber- 
— that he had scarcely had time to finish telling my history to his wile 

he, however, had heard enough to cause me to be received as a {riend of (he 
house. Every one did the amiable to me: i met beautiful women; and over- 
heard whispered remarks made upon ine—rnodest Learmg ; great skill; splen 
did business talents Thus, when M. Bergeret intreated me to regard his 
house as my own, promised willingly, altuough could profit bat little by 
the invitation. Madame Hugues would have me to dine, when | met with 
other introductions and invitations. | was taken to the theatre and to parties 
Now that I was rich, | could aimost have contined my expenses to some few 
presents and fees. 

Meantime my two friends, George and Albert, had heard with alarm of te 
success of their report, the truth of which they dared vo longer deny. ‘They 
had bees frightened by my departure for Paris, which all the world attributee 
to difficulties in the liquidation of my debts ; and fesred that | had sutiered 
myself to be deceived by what was concerted between us merely as a joke 

Three days after my return from Paris, my servant announced their names 
* Let them come in,’ was my reply ; for i did wot receive all the world. On 
seeing my handsome timepiece and gilt candelabra, and (he new jurmiture with 
which | had decorated my apartment, they opened lheir eyes i) consternation 

* There is much difficulty in gaining admission here,’ said Albert 

‘Yes ; | am besieged by persons with all sorts of solicitations aud projects ; 
but you, my dear friends—you will be always welcome. You are come jus! in 
time to accompany me to an estate which | have some thougits of purcha 
sing. It is not a large atfair—one liundred thousand trancs.’ 

* I take it to be some distance off,’ said Georse; with a significant yerk of his 
head. 

* Two leagues only ; but I will take you in my carriage 

* Your carriage |’ 

‘My carriage.’ 

‘You have a carriage 

* Yes, and two dapple-gray horses, which | brougit from: Paris: as yet | 
have no saddle-horse, that beimg more difficult to find.’ 

My two friends retired to one of the windows, where they wiimpered to on: 
another, looking all the time very lugubrious 

* Dear Louis,’ they said, * you know that your cousin is vo/ dead 

*T don’t know if he be dead, for | am not very certain that he ever ‘ived 

* You know that this story about your inleritance js all a joke |” 

* I am persuaded that only you and | believe so,’ was my auswer 

* We have done great wrong,’ rejoined’ my triends,—* wreat wrong im wha 
was tatended only asfun. 11 causes us much sorrow.’ 

©On the contrary, I thank you for it.’ 

‘Tt is our duty to disavow it ; we are going in public to declare ourselves 
guilty.’ 

intreat you to leave things just as they are. a few days more of credit 
will prevent the necessity of displacing my funds’ 

George and Albert regarded me as completely deranged Come,’ said I 
* let us lose no time ; the carriage is ready ; | will tell you all as we go 
along. I have spoken toa boukseller, Albert, who will print your manuseript. 

Truth, however. always comes out Some who were on the watch, were 
surprised that nothing arnved from Martinique ; wel!-advised people shook 
their heads when speaking of ine. The edifice so quickly raised tumbled 
down with equal rapidity. 

* The best of it is,” said some, ‘le has ended by falling into the snare 
which he laid for others. For my part, [ never believed in it.’ 

I comprehended that the storm had broken out, on finding one day 4 
dozen notes on my table. They were all nearly iw the style of the first I 
opened. 

*M Grignon presents bis respectful compliments to M. Meran, and having 
an urgent need of money, begs that he will be so guod a= lo pay, in ihe course 
of the day, the little account which he has the honour to enclose.’ 

My answers were all alike—‘M. Meran thanks M. Grignon for the bill 
which has been so long asked for an sends the amount 

One {etter ouly contained no request for mouey ; it was froma inend whom 
I had almost forgotten. Fearing that I had been duped, be wrote to lend me 
500 francs, should | wish to remove from a place where so many rumours were 
circulated prejudicial to my character. My reply gave the vecessary explana- 
tion, which I concluded, * | am reh, not by 4n mhertance m which | never 
believed, but because it was determined, in spite of my protestations, (at | 
should be rich ; and | have in reality been made very rich, | scarcely know 
how. This is what [ would wish you to say to those who talk of me.’ 

lowe more than fortune to iny singular situation, since it has assured me of 
a friend upon whom [ may count i adversity, should it ever visit me. Por 
another week I was the subject of couversation. * He has been tortunate, 
if vou wili; but I say he is aclever fellow, who has known how to take ad 
vantage of circumstances ; it is not everybody who could manceuvre in this 


way.’ 

Por my part, I was fora moment tempied to appiaud my own genius ; but 
a little reflection convinced me that talent had nothing to dowith at. | quiet- 
ly took my place in society as the possessor of twenty thousand francs of income 
and still keep it. 

Moralising on my sudden change of position, i can only look upon itas one 
of those strange freaks of fortune which all the world allows to ve so unac 

A VISIT TO A HAREM. 
BY A LADY. 

After experiencing for two days the miseries attending rough weather in Lie 
Black Sea, it was with feelings of inexpressible satisfaction that we found our 
little vessel floating along the smvuoth water atthe mouth of the Danube We 
had the tediuin of quarantine before us; but it did uot extend tothe Purkisn 
side of the river; and we accordingly weut ashore at a beautiful little viilage 
where the captain stopped for an hour to take In provisions. We had, however, 
miscalculated the hospitality or rather toleration of these rural followers oj 
Mahomet; for the moment we entered the place, we were followed by a 
growling crowd, full of fury at the sight of a set of giaours, and in the end we 
had to save ourselves by flight from a shower of stones with which they assailed 
us. Next morning, awaking at five o’clock, we found our bark anchored in the 
harbour of Widden, the principal town of Bulgaria, and the seat of govern- 
ment of the Pasha Eiredeen. A message from the captain requested that | 
would come upon deck to act as interpreter, 


{ was not long in obeying the summons, and found the passengers and offi- 
cers of the steamer surrounding @ men whom I at once distinguished to bea 
‘ostume, end who was vainly endeavouring 
to make himself understood, with a few words of wretched Italian, by a party 
who except ourselves, consisted solely of French and Hungarians. He was 
greatly relieved when | addressed bim in Romaic, and he at once explained 
the purport of his visit. His Highness Eiredeen Pasha, whose doctor he was, 
had sent him to request that we would go and visit hun, as be had very seldom 
an opportunity of seeing Franks, and particularly ladies. He had desired the 
doctor to use bis utmost eloquence im securing our consent, and had sent several 
soldiers of his own guard Lo conduct us in safety to the palace. Our captain, 
who seemed greatly to dread otfending the pasha, declared that we could not 
refuse, and that the visit would be highly interesting , assuring me at the same 
tune, that the presence of the formidable looking guard would amply secure us 
from any annovance. It was therefore decided that we were to go; but when 
i prepared to fellow the doctor on shore, i} found that our adventures of the 
prececing evening had so far cooled the ardour of most of the travellers, that 

)oue seemed disposed to accompany me except two Frenchmen, our own in- 


timate fiends and travelling compantons 
It was a large and really picturesque town, the streets broad and handsome, 
lined with the open stalls where the Turks habitually transact business, and 
mauy of them covered in, so as to render it agreeable to walk through them 
ven inthe heat of the day \s we passed along, prec eded and surrounded 
w ihe soldiers, we were strock with the terror which they seemed to inspire 
amony the people, who, so far frore showing any disposition to injure us, scarcely 
even dared to rane theur eves he doctor, who had been absent many years 
rom Greece, was delighted to have au opportunity of talking bis own language 
ind gave me much information as we proceeded: he told me that the pasha 
was exceedingly rien and powerlul, and bad many thousand subjects. The late 
Sultan Mabmoud bad given hun bis own adopted daughter in marriage, and my 
new acquaintances promised to endeavour to obtam permission for me to visit 
the harem > but this, be sard, was a favour rarely granted Lo any one, and would 
i entirely on the pasha bemg favourably disposed towards us. He then 


ts} imme why the other passengers had not accepted the invitation; and when 
{ mentioned the cause of their tears. be instently begged | would describe the 


principal actors in the assault, and give the uame of ‘the village, ‘ for,’ he said, 
the pasha will have them all punimsned nstantiy, he is anxious to encourage 
trangers to come liere Now, knew that ia Turkey punishment invariably 
means decapitation, and i could vot lelp thinking that such summary vengeance, 
ken on a whole population, wouid by no means tend to produce an encou- 
nung effect on the minds of the traveilers he wished to conciliate. My com- 
were of the same opinion. We theretore extorted 4 promise from the 
foetor that he would say nothing on the sebject, and very soon found ourselves 
t [ dwelling by no means unworthy of a prince, 

ind covertug 4 iafge space of ground Wo passed through a handsome gate- 
way guarded by sentinels, and entered an immense court almost enturely filled 
with soidie Phe building itself was low, and very iregular, consisting prin- 
cipally of a succession of long galleries and terraces; but there was also an 
endless number of rooms, each destined to a separate purpose, which the doc- 
tor named to us a8 we passed through them—the walting room, the avdience 
chamber, the room where the courts of justice were held, and so on, and inail 
theec, motiey grou re to be seen, O) JUsL persons 45 1D civil- 
sed parts of the world invariably crowd round the dwellings of the great. 
The pasha’s own dependents seemed very numerous, and several of them now 
officiousiy Jed the way to the room where we were to wait his highness. The 
furniture consisted solely of a long low divan, amply supplied with cushions, 
and several baskets filled with the rarest flowers. The doctor, and severai 
thers who followed us in, teck off lippers on enteruog the apartment, 
and then ranged themselves round it, their lands crossed on their bosom. 
Durmg the interval of delay which followed, we rematmed in great admiration 
of the view from the windows, which was most striking ; the strange oriental 
tuwn, composed of the most fantastic buildings, and half hid by fine old trees, 
lay similing in the sunsiune. on the banks of the noble river. Suddenly a great 
novemenl was manifest in the outer room, and the doctor, with somewhat of 
trepidation, announced the pash: I'wo or three soldiers entered, and took 
their station at the door, and his lighness almost instantly appeared, leaning 
on two Turks He was @ tall, good looking man, with piercing dark eves, 
aud a grave stern expression of countenance. he wore the tight-fitting braided 
surtout, and the red cap or fez, drawn down over lis strongly-marked eye- 
brows, and his peaked black beard fell almost to his waist, where a magnificent 
secured by eathern beit. He possessed a diguity of manner 
coming forward without speaking, he took 


sword w 


which was reaily quite tnpostog 


my hand, and : {me to sit on divan beside lim, and then turning 
to the duetur, « im Lo intred my two companions, and ordered stoals 
to be brought, that they might sit opposite to him. We were amused to see 


thatthe poor doctor, formerly gay and talkative, had suddenly subsided into 
the most humble and submissive of beings He acted as interpreter—for his 
highness spoke nothing bat Turkish—and some minutes were spent in gong 
through the usual compliments with all due formality. Pipes were then brouget 
n by two pegro slaves ; ond one, splendidly iniaid with jewels, was offered to 
ne | was tolerabiy well acquainted with the ccremonious usages which are 
‘de rigueur’ in an eastern visit; and | therefore. to the utter astonishinent of 
my French Inends, composedly took it, and saluted the pxsha with all the so- 
jemnity | could muster — Tt is only strict politeness to repeat this salutation, 
which is performed by placing the hand on the heart, the lips, and the forehead, 
every time that anything ts offered; and the pasha and I were therefore to be 
seen constantly bowing with great gravity, while coffee and sweetmeats were 
being handed round. | he intense solemnity of our proceedings, however, met 
vith a most ludicrous interruption. 

One of our passengers on board of the steamer was an American. and 80 
thorough!y an American in manners and in ideas that we had very little inter- 
course with him, even within the narrow bounds of our common sitting room. 
We even did not kno s name, though ene of our party had maliciously 

them * «Vv. Irom the constant tou ot this word In his convel- 
jou. ‘The sai Kentucky we bad lelt asleep on the table in the saloon, an 
yreat therefore was our amazement when, unasked and unannounced, he made 
his appearance at the door, pushing bis way through the guard, and marching 
up to the pasha, his hat or his head aad his cave in his hand just as he would 
have walked along the streets of Boston. The intruder stared at his highness 
for a few minutes with imperturbable coolness, and then turning to me (for he 
could speak nothing but Eoglish,) he ejaculated, ‘I calculate he never saw an 
American afore.’ The horror of my two companions (whose French politeness 
was must thoroughly shocked,) the consternation of the doctor, and the indigna- 
tion of the pasha at this want of respect, were most amusing ; the latter based 
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his flashing eyes on the unfortunate Kentucky with a look which evidently 
made bim uneasy, and | hastened to excuse his sudden appearance the best 
way I could. 

Tne doctor now told ime that the pasha had consented to my visiling the 
harem, and he proposed conducting me thither at once, uf | felt so disposed. | 
was delighted with the prospect of inspecting an establisument which must be 
so very characteristic, so periectiy Eastern ; for the doctor told me that no 
other stranger had ever been admitted to (he apartments of the suitana, who 
was of course a very great personage in their estimation, whereas, at Constan- 
tunople, 80 many travellers babitually view the that they are half Eu- 
ropeanised, My iwo « companions did not, however, look umuch pleased at the 
idea of being left in soieran conference with (he pasha, which in the absence of 
the doctor and myself, must be reduced to the mute language of the eyes ; nor 
did they seein to derive much consolation from my assurance that the farther 
proceedings of Kentucky would probably afford them some excitement. But 
i} was impossible that they should accompany us, and we theretore left them 
seated beside the American, with whom they could hold no communication, 
and directly opposite to the pasha, who stared fixedly at them with the most 
imperturbable dignity 

I followed iny companion through several long corridors, putting to flight 
various negroes and other slaves, who seemed tu think it was as much as their 
head was worth to look at me. ‘The doctor tuld ime, that on account of her 
ugh rauk, the sultana reigned singly in the barem as the pasha’s ouly wile, 
but that there were a number of odalisques, ove of whom could speek Greek, 
and would interpret for me. We cros-ed an open court, with a fountain play 
ing im the centre of it, and entered what seemed to be « separate building. 
Here the doctor stupped, not even passing Lhe thresbold, and told me he could 
go no farther, and that wo negroes, who now presented themselves were Lo be 
my guides. [ did not half like being ieft alone in this strange looking place, 
and would have remonstrated against tis leaving me; but Le looked perfectly 
terried when I proposed it, aud disappeared the moment the door wes opened 
The two slaves walked before me in silence, their eves bent on the ground, 
through several passages, till we reached the foot of a stair, where they in their 
turn consigned me to the care of iwo women, Who were waiting for me. One 
of these was the tulerpreter, a remarkably pretty woman, though immensely 
fat; and the other was, without exception, the must hideous old woman | 
ever beheld, whom | rightly guessed to be the duenos of the harem. They 
received me with the highest delight, and as though | were conferring a great 
honour upon them, fervently Kissing my lands and the hem of my dress, in 
return for which I could only wish that they might live a thousand years and 
newer see a* bad hour.’ Seizing me by the Lands, they dragged me w tn 
umph up the stairs, and through several rooms, to the audience chamber of her 
highness the sultana. Like that of the pasha, 1 was jurmsbed with a long 
divan, over which were spread two of the most splendid cashmere siaiis i evei 
saw: several cushions were ranged on the floor, and the windows were ail 
hermetically closed by the fatai screens of which we had heard so much. They 
are a sort of wooden lattice ; but the upen spaces are su very smail, (hat one 
can scarcely discern anything without. 

The woman made te sit ciown, and wheo I placed myself in the usual Eu 
ropean manuer, they begged me, tu a deprecating tone not to remaio in that 
constrained position, but to put myself quite at my ease, asil | were in my own 
house. How iar | was at my case, installed ‘ a la Turque’ on av immense pile 
of cushions, I leave to be imagined by avy one who ever tned to remain five 
minutes in that posture ‘The interpreter now left me alone with the old wo- 
man, who crouched down on 4 cushion at my feet, and wiih the help of a few 
words of Turkish with which | was acquainted, she managed to give me quite 
as much information as | wished for ov the domestic life of Euedeen Pasha’s 
large family. We were interrupted by the arrival of sume tfteen or sixteen 
young slaves, wio came running into the room laughing aud talking like a 
party of school giris, each one pausing at the door to make me the usual salu 
tation, aud then clusteriug together iu groups lo gaze al me with the most ea 
ger interest They all wore the same dress, avd certamly it looked on them 
Most singularly gracelul, as they siood in 4 sort of languishing, indolent acti 
tude, with their arms folded, and their long almoud-shaped eyes half closed 
It consisted of a loose silk jacket, reaching to the waist, another uuderneath, 
ofa different colour falling below the kuee, aud tually, a pair of enormously 
wide trousers, either whuliy red, or 4 mixture ol gay colours, Which aimost 
covered their little yellow slippers. A silk Landkerchiel, aud various other or 
haments were twisted in thei hair with quite as inuch genuine coquetry as is 
to be found in more civilised countries. Of all the number, ouly three struck 
me as having any great claim lo beauty , bul certaimly creatures more iovelv 
than they were could nowhere lave been seen Two of them were Cireas 
sians, with long fair and sult brown eves ; lie Was, I thik, a Geor 
gliau—very dark, with beautiful features aud (he most haugity expression ot 
countenance. It was evideut tuat she was held in greal respect as the moter 
of a fine litle boy whom she had in her arms. All of them had their nails 
dyed with that odious henna with which they disfigure their hands and leet 

Presevtly there was 4 strange sh tiling noise heard without, a prodigious 
rustling of silk and satin, and the interpreter hurrying in, announced the sulta- 
na ; the slaves fell back and ranged themselves inorder, | rose up, and her 
highness entered, preceded by two negro boys, aud followed by half a dozen 
women She was a tal! dignified-looking person, of some tive and thirty, and 
far from handsome : nothing could be more splendid than her dress, or more 
perfectly ungraceful. She wore a pair ot light blue silk trousers, 50 excessive- 
ly large and wide that it was with the greatest difficulty she couid walk: over 
these a narrow robe of red cashmere, covered with gold embroidery, with a 
border of flowers also worked in gold at least six inches wide ; this garment 
was about five yards long, and open at the two sides as far as the knee, so that 
it swept on the ground in all directions. Her waist was bound by a cashinere 
scarf of yreat value, and from her shoulders hung an ample pelisse of brown 
satin lined with the most beautiful zibeiline fur ; ber head dress was a silk 
handkerchief embroidered with goid ; and tov complete her costume, she was 
literally covered with diamonds. She received me in the most aiabie man-| 
ner, though with great stateliness and dignity ; and when | begged the inter 
preter to tell her higliness how greatly I felt the honour she had done me in 
inviting me to visit her, her features relaxed into a smile ; and dragging her- 
self and her load of finery to the divan, she placed herself upon it, and desired 
me to sit beside her: I obeyed, and had then to recommence ail the compli- 
ments and salutations I had gone through at the pasha’s, with still greater 
energy, for I could see plainly that both herself and her slaves, who stvod in 

a semicircle round us, were very tenacious of her dignity, and that they watch. 
ed most critically every movement I made. | was determined, therefore, 
to omit nothing that should give them a high idea of my * savour vivre, accord- 


ing to theix own notions, aud began by once moze gravely agcepling pipe, 


At the pasha’s [ had managed merely to hold it in my hand, otcasionally 
touching it with my lips, without really using it; but [soon saw that, with 
some twenty pairs of eyes fixed jealously upon ae, I must smoke here—posi- 
tively and actually smoke—vor be considered a violater of all the laws of good 
breeding. ‘I'ne tobacco was so mild and fragrant that the penance was not so 
great as might have been expected ; but | could searcely help laughing at the 
ludicrous position I was placed in, seated instate on a large square cushion, 
sunoking a long pipe, the other end of which was supported by a kneeling slave, 
and bowing solemnly to the sultava between almost every whiff. 

Coffee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (the most delightful of all pleasant draughts) 
were brought to me in constant succession by the two little negroes, and a 
pretty youug git! whose duty it wes to present me the richly-embroidered nap- 
kin, the corner of which I was expected to make use of as it lay on ber shoul- 
der as che knelt beforeme. ‘These refreshments were offered to me in beauti- 
ful crystal vases, little gold cups, aod silver trays, of with, for my misfortune, 
they seemed to possess a large supply. as | was obliged to go throvgh a ne- 
ver-ending course of davuties, in order that they might have an opportunity of 
displaying them all. One arduous duty I felt it was quite necessary | should 
perform, end this was, to bestow as much admiration on the sultana’s dress as 
I knew she would expect me to feel ; I therefore exhavsied all my eloquence 
iw praise of it, to which she listened with a pleased smile, and then, 
to my surprise, rose up and left the room. I was afraid | had offended her ; 
but 4 few minutes after, she returned in a new costume equally splendid and 
unbecommg, and [ ouce more had to express my enthusiasm aud delight, which 
seemed greatly to gratify ver. She then returned the compliment by minute- 
ly inspecting my own dress, aud the slaves, forgetting all ceremony in their 
curiosity, crowded eagerly round me. My bonuet sadly puzzled them ; and 
when, to please them, I took it off, they were most dreadiolly scandalised to 
see ine with my hair uncovered, and could scarcely believe that I was uot 
ashamed to sit all day without a veil or handkerchief ; they could not con- 
ceive either why | should wear gloves, unless it were to hide the want of 
henna, wiib wiich they offered to supply me. ‘They then proceeded to ask 
we (he most extraordioary questions, many of which | really found it bard to 
answer. My whole existence was as incomprebensible as this puor princess, 
vegetating from day to day within her four walls, as that of a bird iw the arr 
must be to a mole burrowing in the earth: her tife consisted, as she told me, 
of sleeping, eating, dressing, and bathing. She vever walked farther than 
from one room to another, and | can answer tor her not having an idea beyond 
the narrow limits of her prison Jt is a strange and most unvatural state to 
which these poor women are brouglit, nor do | wonder that the Turks, whose 
own detestable egotism alone causes it, should declare that they have no souls. 

Her Lighness now sent for her children to show them to me, which proved 
that | was rapidly advancing in her good graces : and, as | luckily knew well 
thet I must not look at them without pronouncing the wish that they might 
live for over, iu case I should have an evil eye, she was ,well disposed to ree 
ceive all iny praises of them, and to allow me to caress them. She had four 
fine little children, aud the eldest, a boy of six years old, was so perfect a 
miniature of tis father, that it was quite ludicrous. He was dressed exactly 
in the same way, wearing even a little sword ; andhe came in bowing with 
so precisely the same dignified manner, that | really should as soon have 
thought of offering bonbous to the pasha himself as to this imposing little per- 
souage. My attention to the children quite won the heart of the sultana, and 
she desired the interpreter to tell me that we were henceforward to be * sis- 
ters ;’ and I was obliged to receive this addition to my family connextons with 
becoming delight ; she also wished me to be informed that sbe had once seen a 
Christian at Constantinople, and that she was pot at all like me. | thought 
this very likely, but | was growing very anxious to terminate my visit, which 
had lasted, with its interminable ceremonies, nearly two hours The sultana 
was very uuwilling to let me go, but when I imsisted, for I thought the pa- 
tience of ny Companions must be quite exhausted, she once more rose and 
eft the room ; in a few minutes the interpreter returned, and, kneeling down, 
kissed my hand, and then passed a most beauti‘ul diamond ring on my finger, 
which, she said, the sultauna begged me to keep, though it was quite umwor- 
thy of her * sister.” | was wuch shocked at the ideaof taking it, for it was a 
cng of very great value ; and though I ought to have known that in Turkey 
it is an insult to refuse a present, | could not help remoustrating. The soltana 
jcame in herself to bid me farewell, and! endeavoured to retorn it to her, but 
she frowned in a way whieh really frightened me, and commanded the slave to 
ei! me that, doubtless, it was not good enough for me, and that, since I wished 
for something better, a more valuable present should be found. This settled 
the question, of course, and | put on the ring, and went to take leave: she 

d seated herself and received my parting compliments im great state ; her 
ist speech was to beg that would tell the people of England always to 
collect; that if they came to Widden it would suffice that they were my coun- 
trymen to insure their having a friend in Eiredeen Pasha. | then touched her 
hand, and passed out of he room without turning my back to her, whilst the 
slaves kissed my hands again and again. To me one of the most painful feel- 
ings which assailed me during my visit, wasin witnessing the fawning servility 
wilh which these poor creatures treated their mistress—it is an atrocious sys 
tem altogether. The same negroes waited to conduct me to the spot where I 
had le/t the doctor, and where I found him waiting for me, holding in his hand 
a string of amber beads, which he insisted on my accepting, and I no longer 
dared to refuse any present, Just as ! thought. my two trends had been for 
some time very uneasy at my long absence, and heartily tired of staring si- 
lently at the unmoved pasha ; the American had started up about five min- 
utes after I left the room, and coolly walked off without even bowing to the 
pasha, who sent after him a look which /ed my friends for a moment to expect 
‘to see the head alone roll back through the door where the entire man had 

disappeared. 

We immediately took our leave, as it was nearly time for the steamer to 
sail, and on arriving on board [bad only time to send back a few brooches 
jand jewels by our friend the doctor, in order that the remembrance of her 
ladopted English sister may live a iiitle longer in the recollection of the sultena 
of Widden. For my part, I shall not soon forget the singular insight I thus 
gained into the private life of so many respoosible and reasonable beimgs, who 
live from year to vear as degraded prisoners, and neither ask nor wish for free~ 
jdom, honour, or justice. 


THE LAST HOURS OF A REIGN. 

Cuarrer III. 

| At this period of French history, and even up toa period much later, the 
ibridges which crossed the Seine, and connected the two separate parts of the 
icity of Paris, were built over with houses, and formed narrow streets across 


|the stream, These houses, constsucted almost entuely of wood, the beams of 
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which were disposed in various directions, so as to form a sort of pattern, and, ‘ But be protected her from ail harm in that general imassacre of our party 
ornamented with carved window sills and main-beams, were jammed together in religion, from which so few of us escaped,” said Alayn 
like figs in a cask. and presented one gable to the confined gangway, the ‘She would rather have died, | verily believe,” pursued the fair girl shud. 
other to the water, which, in many cases, their upper story overhung witha dering, “ than have lived to see her own son fall, so cruelly murdered by the 
seemingly hazardous spring outward. Towards the river, also, many were son of her fostering care.” 
adorned with wooden balconies, sheltered by the far-advancing angles of the ‘* And she never will return to him again ?” inquired the young man with 
roofs ; whilst beneath, upon the water, the piles of the bridges were encum- another gleam of satisfaction. 
bered by many water-mills, to the incessant noise of which, habit probably Jocelyne shook her head. 
reconciled the inhabitants of the houses above. ‘**So much the better. So much the better,’’ pursued Aiayn stoutly, 
Tn an upper room in one of the houses which, after this fashion, lined the ‘* For then [can see you when | will, faircousin Jocelyne, and come and sit by 
Pont au Change, sat, on the evening of the day on which Philip de la Moje you, side, as | do now, to continue iny work with the permission of my master 
had escaped from the Louvre, three persons, the listlessness of whose attitude! the armourer, who, whatever he may say. is as good a Calvinist at heart as 
showed that they were all more or Jess pre-occupied by painful reflections. ourselves, | am sure. And you will return no more with my grandmothel 
The principal personage of this group—a woman between fifty and sixty among those villanous popinjays about the court, who are ever telling you soft 
years of age—lay back on a large wooden chair, her eyes fixed on vacancy. tales of love, and swearing that your eyes are the brightest in creation—as, to 
Her dress was of simple dark stuff, very full upon the sleeves and below the be sure, they are; and that never such an angel walked the earth—as, to be 
waist, and relieved by a small white standing collar ; a dark coif, of the sure, there never did ; but who mean it not well with you, cousin Jocelyne, 
fashion of the period, covered tbe grizzled hair, which was drawn back from and would but have their will to desert you and leave you to sorrow, and who, 
the forehead and temp! , leaving fully exposed a face, the rude features and with all their gilded finery, are not worth one inch of the coarse stuff of a 
heavy eyebrows of which gave it astern character. But in spite of this severity) stout-hearted honest artisan who loves you, and would see you happy ; although 
of aspect, there naturally lurked an expression of goodness about the mouth |I say it. who should not say it.” 
and eyes, which spoke of a kindliness of disposition and tenderness of heart, Jocelyne drew up her head proudly as if about to speak ; but, as her me- 
combined with firmness and almost obstinacy of character. Those eyes how- lancholy pale hazel eyes met those of her cousin, sparkling with animation 
ever, were now vacant and haggard in expression ; and that mouth was con-)'and good humour, she only tarned herself away, whilst a bright flush of colour 
tracted as if by some painful thought. overspread that cheek but a moment before so pale 
By her side, upon alow stool, was seated a fair girl, whose attire was as; * Whi, look ye, cousin Jocelyne,” contined the youth once more, after a 
plain as that of the more aged woman : but that lovely form needed no auts of ‘moment's pause ; “ it will out, in spite of me, all that I have got to say. [| 
the toilet to enhance its beauty. The fair brown hair brushed off from the cannot see your pale cheek and tearfuleye, and hear the sigh that ever and 
white brow, in the graceless mode of the day, hid nothing of a face which had anon breaks so painfully from your bosom, but that, all simple as I be, I eon 
all the purity of some beautiful Madonna ; although the cheek was pale, and tell it is notonly for our poor grandmother you sorrow. Mavhap I| have 
the lines of the physiognomy were already more sharpened than is usual at heard what I have heard, and seen besides ; but never mind that. Believe 
years so young. Her head, however, was now bent down over a large book) me, you sorrow for those who love you not truly as there are others who love 
which lay upon her knees, and from which she appeared to have been reading, you—you pain your heart until you will break it, for thore who play you 
aloud to the elder woman ; and, as she sat, a tear dropped into its pages, which | false.” 
she hastily brushed away with her fair hand. | “ Alayn, [ can hear no more of this! You know not what you say '"’ cried 
The third person, who completed the group, was a young man scarcely be- the tair girl hastily ; and, laying down upon the table her book, she arose and 
yond the years of bovhood. Hie good-looking round face was bronzed and) walked away from hun to lean out of the window. 
ruddy with fresh colour, and his dark eyes and full mouth were expressive of|| ‘* Nay, pardon me, cousin Jocelyne,’”’ exclaimed the youth ina pained tone, 
natural gaiety and vivacity. But he, too, sat leaning his elbows upon his also rising and advancing towards the window. “1 do bot speak as I should 
knees, and gazing intently, and with a look of anxiety, upon the fair girl before and must speak, being your well-wisher—I mean you well, God knows. And 
him : until, as he saw the tear fall from hereye, he turned impatiently upon jthe Ume will come when you too will kuow how well |” 
his stool, and proceeded to polish, with an animation which was not thatof Jocelyne turned her eyes, which were moist with tears, to her cousin ; and, 
industry, the barrel of a gun which lay between his knees stretching out her hand to him, she said, with all thet romantic fervour of the 
The room which formed the ground work to the picture composed of these ingenious girl which alinost wears the semblance of inspiration— 
three personages, was dark and gloomy, as was generally the interior of the  “* Alayn, [know you love me, and that you mean it well with me. You 
houses of the time, a large wardrobe uf black carved wood filled a great space are a kind and sincere brotherto me. But oh! you cannot read the deep 
of one of the walls ; presses and chests of the same dark and heavy workman deep feelings of the heart, or judge how little words have the power, like the 
ship occupied considerable portions of the rest of the room. The low case. charms we read of, to heal its wounds, and wrench asunder the chains that 
ment window, left open to admit the air of a bright May evening, looked out bind it for ever and ever' The wy, when torn from the stem to which it 
upon the course of the rapid Seine, and gave a cheering relief to the dark Clings, way wither and die, but it cannot be attached to another trank, how- 
scene. The hazy rays from the setting sun streamed into the room ; and from ever skilful the hand of the gardner who would attach 1t.”’ 
below rose up the sound of the rushing waters, and the wheels of the mills, ‘The youth took her hand, and, as she again turned to the window to hide 
mixed with occasional cries of men upon the river, and the more distant mur her increasing emotion, shook his head sadly and doubttully ; then, returning 
mur of the city. The scene was one of calmness ; and vet the calmness of to his stool, he took the gun-barrel between his knees with a movement of im- 
those within that room was not the calmness of repose and peace. patience, and continued lis occupation of polishing it, although his eyes were 
It was the youth who first spoke. constantly fixed askance upon the graceful form of the girl as she leant upon 
“ Jocelyne,” he said in a low tone, approaching his stool nearer to that of the window sill. 
the fair girl, and then continuing to polish his gun-barrel without looking her Presently the old woman moved uneasily in her chair, and, placing her 
in the face—“ if you knew how it grieves ine to see you thus! You sit and, hands firmly opon its arms, as if about to rise from her seat, she exclaimed 
roop like a bird upon the wintry branch, when | would fain see you lift your aloud— 
head and chirp, as in days gone by, now that summer begins to gladden around) = “* Vengeance js unine, sath the Lord, and T will avenge the blood of the 
” 


us. righteous 
The maiden thus addressed looked at him with a languid smile, and then  BothJocelyne and Alayn turned ; but, before the fair girl could hurry to 
faintly shook her head. her grandmother's side, she had sunk down agam ito her chat, murmur 
* How would you have me gay, Alayu,"’ she said softly, when our ygrand- 
mothercontinues thus “No, no! enough of both enough of vengeance! God pardon him, and 
Alayn made a gesture of doubt, as if he would have said, that solicitude for turn the hearts of those who counselled him to this deed.” 
her grandmother was not the only cause of Jocelyne’s saduess ; but he made “Give me my Bible, Jocelyne my gull,” said again the old woman, after a 
no observation to that effect, and, nodding his head towards the older woinan, pause. ‘It seems | have not read it for many 4 long hour. God forgive me ! 
asked in a low tone— But my poor head wanders strangely. Ah ' is it you, Alayn t Good-day to 


“* How is Dame Perrotte to-day! She did not answer my greeting on you,” she continued, as if she had then first become aware of the presence of 
my entrance ; aud during your reading from that forbidden book of Seripture, ber grandson 
she has uttered not a word.” Jocelyne hastily gave her grandmother the volume which she had laid down 
“ You may speak aloud ” replied Jocelyne. ‘“ When she is in this state, upon the table Jand, whispering in her cousin's ear, as she passed, ** She has 
she does not hear us. She is fully absorbed in her sad thoughts. I have sel- spoken. she will be better now,’’ sat down once more by her side. 
dom seen her more troubled than she has been fur some few days past. One A silence again pervaded that stil room, when suddenly a noise of steps re- 
would suppose that the return of sunny summer days recalls* more fearfully to seunded upon a wooden staur. ‘They approached the door, upon which a hur- 
her mind that epoch of carnage and destruction at the fete of St. Bartholomew, med knocking was now heard. Belore Jocelyne, who, at the sound of these 
when the heavens above were so joyous and bright, whilst below the earth was steps, had clasped her hands before her, with an expression of surprise and al- 
reeking with blood, and your poor father perished, Alayu, for his religion's most of alarm, had fally risen from her seat. the door was flung open, anda 
sake. Ihave ever remarked, when tie sun shines the cheeriest, er spirit is man enveloped in a cloak, and with a jewelled hat sunk low upon his brow, 
the datkest.”’ entered hastily. 
* Will she not speak to me?” inquired Alayn. He closed the door, and then gazed with a rapid glance around him. 
“ No,” replied his cousin. ‘“ When in these deepest moods of melancholy, Joceiyne had sprung up with a suppressed cry. 
she will not speak but upon the subject of those fatal days, or if her attention ‘Ah! Lam not mistaken,” said the man advancing, and removing his hat. 
be aroused by the mention of her slaughtered kindred ; and Heaven forbid that “‘ Jocelyne! Dame Perrotte! | am a fugitivd, and | seek a shelter at your 
an unguarded word from me should excite so terrible a crisis as would ensue!" hands. I could not trust myself to these who call themselves my friends , 
“ And she remains always thus now !"’ asked the youth, others who might have protected me, | know not where tofind, but I bethought 
“ Not always,”’ answered Jocelyne. ‘‘ There are times when she is as of inyself of you—ot you, Jocelyne—and " 
old, and speaks to me withcalmness. But at these better hours she makes no“ Philip! Monseigneur,”” siammered the astonished girl. “* You—here— 
mention of the past.”’ and a fugitive !" 
“ She never talks, then, of returning to the palace’ continued Alayn, “ Do you not know me!” said the fugitive to Dame Perrotte, who had 
with an evident airof satisfaction upon his round ruddy face. risen from her chair, and stood staring at him as if with a return of troubled 
« Never,” replied the girl, with an involuntary sigh. intellect. 
“ And yet her foeter-son, the king, has often sent for her ” * Not know you '” exclaimed the old woman rising. ‘ I know you well, 
“ Hush !” interrupted Jocelyne. “ Let not that name strike upon her ear. Philip de la Mole! Andis it you, the Catholic, who seek a shelter beneath 
Although she hears us not, the very word might, perchance, cal! up within) the rvof of the proscribed and ou:lawed Huguenot !" 
her recollections I would were banished from her mind for ever. The name ‘“ But it is in the cause of your religion that | have conspired, my good we- 
of her nursling, whom she once loved as were she his own mother, and hv had jan, and that | am now compelled to fly,’ replied La Mole ; ‘* it was for ove, 
not worn a crown, is now a sound of horrer to her. Often lias she cursed hin who, as chief of your party, would have espoused your quarrel, and re-estal- 
in the bitterness of her heart,’’ she continued in a low tone of mystery, as if lished your influence in the land.” 
fearful lest the very walls should hear her confidence, ‘as the slayeru{ the ** Av, for your master, the shallow Duke of Alencon,”’ responded Perrotte 
righteous. She nevercan forgive him the treacherous order given fur that coldly. “ False, hollow ambition all’ And ye call that the cause of religion 
murderous deed of slaughter and destruction.” Mockery ' Yes, | know you well, Philip de la Mole, who in the hour of 
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bloodshed,” she continued, growing more and more excited, “ conld approve 
the hellish deed, and woo now can babble of sacrifice and selt-otleriog in the 
cause of our religion.” 

You belie me, worman,”’ said la Mole proudly. 

“ Yes, ! know you, Philip de ia Mole,” pursued the old woman with knitted 
brows and flashing eyes ; * you, who, toamuse your fours of idicness, could 
talk of love to 4 poor trusting girl, heedless how you destroyed her peace of 
mind, had you but your pastime and your jest of 1t."’ 

“ Grandmother !” cried Jocelyne, im the bitterest distress 

“ It was he, then!” exclaimed Alayn, advancing upon the fug:live nobie- 
man, with the gun-barre! rai+ed in his arm. 

“Ifyou love me, forbear!” screamed bis cousin, flinging herself before 
him 

“T had hoped tohave found shelter among honest hearts, whom misfortunc 
hould have taught pity,” said the fugitive proudly, and unmoved ; * and 
have erred—unyust hate, prejudice, inhospitality, are the only virtues practised 
beneath th sroof. [ w jl again brave the danger, and seck elsewhere thai 
kindly feeling I find not here. Jocelyne, my sweet pretty Jocelyue, fare 


wel 

With these words [La Mole moved towards the deor. The old woman re 
gerded him motionless, and with the same cloud of irritation on ber brow. 
Alayn seemed equally inclined to prosecute his first hostile intention; but 
Jocelyne sprang after the retreating nobleman and caught him by the arm. 

Grandmother,” she said, drasxing herself up io her full heignt. and jeaning 
fondly against La Mole—* if any one have erred, it is J, and | alone, It was 
Ichose him forth asthenoblest, the brightest, the best amongthose who g I'- 
tered about the court, in which we humoly lived. | had given him my heart 
ere he had deigned to cast alooku,on me If | have loved nim—if | love hia: 
still—it is because | alone have sought it should be so ’ 

* Jucelyne ! be still, sweet girl,” said La Mole, affected, and moving to 
wards the door. 

“ And were he our bitterest enemy,” continued the excited girl, still cling- 
ing to his arm, “ he is now a proseribe d fugrivwe —no matter wiy—God 
him to us—and it js ours to save, not to condemn him.” 

* But it is said, that the enemy of the rightevus shail perish from the earth,” 
said her grandmother stern!y ; ** it is not | condemn or kil him if ut be the 
will of God that his cau-e of error cease, let num go forth and die ™ 

“Ifhe die. mother,” exclaimed Joceiyne with energy, * | shall die too 
[have given him my heart, my life, ny soul—puoish me as you wui—iramy 


ine at your leet Hot love him, moteer; and, if you drive him forth to be 
hunted by his enemies tothe death, youremid will not survive it” 

Alayn had turned oway ia bitterness ui heart, and the old Huguenot wo 
man, although giving way more and more to that excitement, which, at limes 
fully troubled her reasons, only wrung her hands, asif moved by the address 
of the agitated girl 

“Stay ' stay, Monseigneur,”’ continued Jocelyne, as La Mole again pressed 
her hand and turned to depart * She relents—she has a kind heart . and si 
would not, sureiy, deliver up the guest who begs st er at her thresho.d, into 
the hands of those who seek to capure andto kill him” 

** Let me go forth, Jocelyne! fareweil | repeated La Mole. 

“Mother '"’ again commenced the unhappy gui, throwing herself down to 
clasp the knees of her grandmother, who, overcome by the vivience of! her 
feelings, bad sunk back again into her cour ** Mosher! would your husband, 
or vour son, have driver even their deadliest enemy from door 

* Speak not of ny son, girl; or you will drive me mad !’’ cried Perrotte, 
clasping her hands before her face 

Jocelyne sprang up with a look of despair, and returned to detain once 
more La Mole. 

As they thus stood, and before the old woman had again stirred. or Alayn 
interfered, a rumour from the street formed by the bridge, caught the ear ov! 
the excited gizl. 

What is that?" she exclained, starting in alarm 

“ The agents of the Queen-mother sent in iy pursuit, provably,”” replied 
La Mole coolly, and disengaging hunself from the convulsive embrace of 
Jocelyne. ‘* How they have tracked me, I know not So be it then. I had 
hoped for the sake of others to avoid their hands ; but I am prepared to meet 
iny fate’ 


No, screamed Jocelyne. “It cannot be! Mother—mother, would 
you see him made a@ prisoner in your own bouse—imurdered, perhaps, belore 
your very face 
~ Alayn moved towards the door ; and ihe girl sprang to intercept him. 
“© Would you be su base? Would you have me hate you |" cried the poor 
gitl in despair, to her cousin 
Many steps were now heard ascending the lower stair. 
who trembled in «very limb, stirred not from her chair; but, removing one hand 
from her face, she stretched it out towards a corner of the room. 
“ Ab! [I understand vou, mother,’ exclaimed Jocelyne. ‘* That secret 
closet, where our books of religion are deposned, where our old priest, during 


The old woman, 


the massacre, wes hid 

“ Whilst my son perished—a victim—a martyr!" groaned the old woman 
fearfully agitated. 

Come, come, Monseignevr,”” pursued the excited girl; and, in spite 
the unwillingness of La Mole to profit by a hospitality thus bestowed, she drag 
ged him to one corner of the room, and pushing back the spring of one of those 
secret recesses then so commonly constructed in all houses, as well of the 
bourgeois as the nobiles, on the account of the troudies and dangers of the 
times, she compelled him by her entreaties to enter a dark no y*k—then hasti!y 
closing the aperture, she exclaimed “ God shield him !” and sank down into 
the stool by ner grandmother's side. 

 Alayn,’ she said, in a low hurried tone, as the heavy steps still mounted 
the stairs, “* you will be silent, will you not? You willnot betray him, an‘ 
see the poor girl whom you profess to love, die at your feet !” 

The youth shook tis head with a gesture of resignation, although the 
frown upon his brow showed how painiul were the feelings that he sup- 
pressed. 

“ Mother !” whispered Jocelyne once more to the old woman, “ Calm 
your agitation—ob ' let not a word, a gesture, betray our secret! Stay I 
will read to you!” And she seized the Bible, then a dangerous book to 
produce thus openly before Catholic agents of the court, and took it on 
her lap. 

Perrotte answered not a word, but continued to rock herself with much agi- 


tation from side to side in her chair 
The noise of the arquebuses of soldiery was now, in truth, heard on the land- 


wating for permission to enter, 4 inan inthe military accoulrements of the 
period, whose head was crowned with a high hat, adorved with a short red 
feather, adveoced i.to the room with an air which betrayed at once a strange 
mixture of ellrontery and hypocrisy. 

* Landry !” exclaimed together both Jocelyne and Alayn. 

** Captain Landry, at yout service,”’ said the man ; “ or, if you will, at the 
service of her majesty the Queen mother. Good-day, my gentle cousins both. 
(ivod-dey to you, my good aunt Perrotte. How goes it with bernow’? Her 
head was somewhat ailing as I heard, since she had left the court.” And he 
touched his forehead significantly with bis finger. 

* She is well !"’ answered Jocelyne hastily, trembling in spite of her efforts 
to be calm. 

* But this is no visit of ceremony, my good friends,” continued Captain 
Landry, with some baughtiness of manoer. ‘ 1 come upon state affairs. A 
criminal of reuk, who has conspired against the life and person of the king, has 
escaped ; and we are sent in his pursuit. We have contrived to track tim of 
a surety to this neighbourhood ; «nd, as I bethought me that this same delin- 
yueut was a friend of wy fair cousin Jocelyne, who, although she has received 
my offers of affection with disdain, could look upon another with more favour, 
Idoubted not that [should find news of him in her company. Know you of 
noone such here, sweet cousin 

*[ know not of whom you speak,” said Jocelyne, her colour varying from 
the flusn of emotion to the deadly paleness of fear. 

* And you, Alayn, boy, since our fair cousin's memory is so short, can 
doubtless tell me. Has no one entered here within the last half hour?” 

** No one !’' answered Alavo sturdily ; but he then turned and moved to the 
window to hide his confusion. 

The Queen's agent sbrugged his shoulders, 

** My good aunt has had no visitors?" he resumed, advancing towards the 
old woman 

Perrotte lifted her head, and regarded the captain fixedly, and with a look 
f sc orn, but said not a word. 

‘** Search !"’ said the officer, turning tothe soldiers, who had waited without. 

The men ent. red ; aud in a few instants the scenty and small rooms attach- 
ed to the principal epartment were examined. The captain was informed 
that noone could be found For a moment he looked disappointed, and peused 
to reflect 

Pheir trouble is evident.” he murmured to birnself “ He may still be 
here The reward for his capture is too great to be given up lightly ; and, 
besides, | hate the feliow fur the love she vears him—i will leave no stone 
ipturned.”’ 

“ Dame Perrotte !” he sad, returning to the old woman, and speaking to 
her in a low tone of voice—** A criminal of state has escaped from the king's 
justice. inspite of the orotestations of your grandchidren, | cannot doubt 
hat he is concealed hereavouts ; and you wnust know where You will not fail, 
[ am sure, to indicate the place of bis retreat, when you know that, as the friend 
f those who bave proved the bitterest enemies of your religion, he must also 
be your deadly enemy.” 

“ And is it Landry, the recreant, the apostate, the only seceder of our fami- 
y from the just cause, «ho speaks thus '’’ said the old woman, lifting her head 
with a hagyard expression 


The necessary policy ofthe times,” whispered the captain, sitting down 
on the stool by her side, and approacning himself contidentiaily nearer, * has 
compelled me, like Meny others, be that in seewmmg which we are not in 
neet. Has notour chief, Henry of Navarre, yielded also to the pressure of 
circomstances in whichhe lives! Judge me not so harshly, good aunt. But 
this criminal—he is one of those who have hunted and destroyed. who have 
cned— with them ; down with the Huguenots—pursue and kill and 
you would withdraw bim from tbe punishment he merits 1” 

**He! he! Was it so!” muttered Perroite, with eyes s'aring at the va- 
cancy before her. 

‘* Do you not fear to pass for the accomplice of his crimes!" continu: d Cap- 
tain Landry io her ear. ‘ Know you not that he has a/tainted the life of your 
oursling by deeds of sorcery, and that Charles 1X., our king, now lies upon his 
death bed ’ 

** \\ ho speaks of Charles !” exclaimed the old woman with increasing wild- 
ness and exettement. * Charles and death ' Ves, they go hand in hand !” 

** Landry ! You shall not torture our poor mother thus,” cried Jocelyne, 
springing towards them, in order to interrupt aconversation which she had been 
witnessing in agony although she could not hear it, and the effect of which 
upon her grandmothers unsettled mind became every momeu more visible. 

** Fair cousin, with your leave !" replied the captain “1 am bound io do 
the duties of my orice. JT shall be grieved to use constraint.” And, waving 
his hand to her to withdraw he made a sign to the soldiers to approach both 
locelyne and Alayn, end prevent their interference. 

Jocelyne wrung her hands. 

** Do you not fear the reproachesof your murdered son !"’ continued Captain 
Landry, turning to Perrotte, with an expression of pertidious hypocrisy im his 
eyes, ad again pouring his words lowly, but distinctly, into her ear. “ Do 
you not fear that he should rise from bis tomb, and, showing the bloody wounds 
of that fatal night. ery for vengeance ov his murderers, and curse the weakness 
of that mother who would sereen and sbelter them ! Do you wot fear that 
Heaven should condemn you as a friend to the destroyers of the righteous ! 
Chink on your slaughtered kindred, woman !" 

** Mercy | mercy! my son!’ cried the old woman, springing vp with her 
hands outstretched, as if to repelaspectre. *‘* Oh ! hide that streaming blood ! 
Look not so angry on me! Blood shall have blood, thou say’st ; so be it. Ven- 
geance is the Lord’s! and he shai! avenge his people |” 

+ Where is he!” inquired Landry, also rising, and watching her every move- 
ment 

There ! there !” exclaimed the excited woman, pointing to tae corner of 
Le room. 

in spite of the attempt of Jocelyne, who was now restrained by the soldiers, 
to interrupt lim, Captain Landry walked to the corner indicated, and after a 
iew attempts succeeded in discovering the secret of the concealed recees, 

** Count Philip de la Mole, you are my prisoner, under warrant of his ma- 
jesty the King, and by order ofthe Queen-mother,”’ he said, as the young noble- 
man appeared to view. 

Jocelyne uttered a cry of despair. 

** Conduct me where you are bidden, sir,’’ said La Mole, offering his sword. 
sweet Jocelyne, farewel; !—your kindly interest in my fate | shail 
never forget. But we shall meet again. Fear nothing for me ; | will prove 


jng-place. A heavy blow was given on the panels of the door ; and, without, |my innocence.” 
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Marcu 7, 


The sahages girl fell at the feet of the captured nobleman, and wetted his | Fenman ‘(irritabiy) —There’s no turf in the Fens. They form the driest 


outstretched hand with her tears, as she pressed it to her lips. 

** My strict orders,” said Captain Landry, * were to arrest all those who 
should be convicted of harbouring the criminal. Forget not, then, cousin 
Jocelyne, that I spare you so hard a lot. But my duty compels me to adopt 
other measures. Come, sir !”’ 

When Philip de la Mole had been conducted from the room by the agents of 
the Queen mother, Jocelyne turned to her grandmother, without rising from 
the ground, and exclaimed in the bitterest despair— 

Mother—mother—you have killed me!” 

« Who epeke of Charles? Who said he lay upon his death bed *” cried 
Perrotte, walking up and down with the uncertain step of the deranged of 
mind, and unheeding her unhappy grandchild ; ** Charles dying! and | shall 
see hin, no more—shall he die without a warning word from her who loved 
and cherished him so long—die without repentance? What was that voice 
thatiortured my very soul! Who said he was about to die, and that I should 
see him no more ?” 

Jocelyne sprang up from the ground, as if a sudden thought had crossed her 
mind. 

“Yes, mother, yes,” shecried, “the king is dying. Come to him. See 
him once more He will hear your words upon his death-ped, and extend his 
pardon to the innoceat—for Philip de la Mole is innocent, my mother. He 
will save him who is unjustly condemned ; and you will save his repentant 
soul Come, mother, come—come,” she continued, as if speaking toa child, 
* the king 1s waiting for you !" 

“ Chariot—my nursling—dying murmured the old woman— Yes—let 
us go.” 

o Alayn will accompany us,” said Jocelyne, turning to the vouth, who stood 
at the window unhappy and confused. ’ 

Without waiting for any addition to their dress, the eager gir! seized her 
grandmother's hand, and led her to the door 

When it was opened, two soldiers appeared upon the threshold, stationed to 
prevent all egress of the inhabitants ; and one of them, placing his arquebuse 
across the door-stal!, cried in a rude voice— 

On ne passe pas.” 

The two women drew back in alarm. 


TIPPERARY HALL. 

Perhaps, reader, you fancy, by our title, that we are going to transport you 
mentally across S:. George's Channel into some wild regiod, where agents are 
familiarly shot at, monster-meetings periodically convened—where brogue and 
mountain-dew are equally cheap. where toads are only seen in museums, and 
where the Times Commissioner is the principal itinerant phenomenon. I! 
you fancy auy'*ing of the kind, you are very iuch mistaken. 

Tam only guirg to waft you in nubibus, per omnibus, a few miles northward 
of this blessed big metropolis to 

** A neat little cot on the side of a hill,” 
where Clive and Grimgibber and |, and one or two more, have established an 
occasional Sanator:am from London brain-fevers, and a sort of Horatian mess-| 
room, where, if there are not exactly the 
“ Noctes cenzque Deum,” 
we flatter ourselves there is something much better. 


Don’t talk of Horatius Flaccus, 
And the suppers he gave at his farm ; 
Neither whiskey’s delights nor tobacco’s 
Had he got his old Romans to warm. 
And Augustus, how he must have paltered, 
Among their few spirited chicks : 
Why he owned he left Rome mighty altered, 
Having found it acity of bricks 
Then away with your stories of Latium, 
And each classical son of a gun. 
Tipperary 's the gem of the nation, 
And we are the boys for the fun. 


Sure they showed their iniligant manners 
When they carved with their fingers their prog, 
And they'd neither cheroots nor havannahs, 
Nor sugar to sweeten their grog. 
Then a bumper in gratitude filling, 
For the time of our birth thank the stars ; 
’Twas delayed till the days of distilling, 
And till Raleigh invented cigars. 
Then away with your stories of Latium, 
And each classical son of a gun, 
’Tis ourselves are the right generation ; 
And this is the season for tun. 


We have christened our Middlesex Paradise “ Tipperary Hali,” to frighten 
away the harpies that prowl for rent and taxes. Some night, when the year 
like a capsicum has grown warmer as it grows older, I'll take you round the 
grounds and expound the beauties. But this bitter weather the best thing is 
to place you at once in the Esotericon, 


Where the voice of mirth 
Is loud and light ; 

And the blazing hearth 
Gives welcome bright. 


With the gridiron above, 
And the praties below : 

And the liquors we love 
Have begun to flow. 


Short introductions are like short pipes, the most convenient ; so we’|| make 
you at home at once. Everard Clive you know. Here's Richard Grimgibber 
of Lincoln’s Ion. Here’s my moist friend the Fenman, and our Cambridge 
Travelling Bachelor. 

For any sort of Spirits call, 
And enter Tipperary Hall. 


Grimgibber.—Open the pleadings and the oysters, Clive. 

Whiskey- Drinker.—Ay, and stir the fire. Let’s haul our kidneys and topics | 
over the coals. I suppose we should apologise to the Fenman for the Waills-, 
ends. Like a real Newmarket man, he is all for the turf—cazons occasionally 


and most civilized part of the United Kingdom. They have given— 

Everard Clive —Agues to every one that has put foot on or in them. 

Whiskey- Drinker. —It's I myself that respects theturf. I have always had 
a taste for it either on the Curragh of Kildare or in the Bog of Allen. 

Fenman —Ay, it’s for bimseif that he talks about the turf. He hankers 
after the flesh-pots of Erin, and the native roastings of the root. He knows 
he'll have none of them before next October, and so he wishes just to look at 
the embers, and try to feel at home on the associations. 

Everard Clive —I don’t think the British Association would feel much at 
home on the subject of poiatucs,—not, at least, if one may judge from the 
vagueness of the Keport which some of those wise men of the East drew up, 
whom the Government sent to examine the staple produce of the Green Isie 
of the West. According to those philosophers, it is the grater now and not 
the grate, that must do the cookery; aud the only way to make a mash of a 
murphy is to convert it into starch. 

Fenman.—Shirt-collar sort of diet that, [ should say—better suited for the 
outsiie of the throat than the in. 

Everard Clive.-- Yes; but it is strange to mark how extremes meet. Poor 
half-starved Paddy seems about to renew the Epicurism of the old Roman 
gourmands. ** Radere tubera terre ’’ must in future be our friend the Whiskey- 
Drinker’s motto ; and then he may still succeed in getting even an Irishman’'s 
bellvful of scrapes. 

Travelling Bachelor —The document which you probably read in the news- 
papers, is not the genuine Keport. I saw the real one myself. It had been 
confidentially communicated to some of the foreign savans, whom I meet in 
occasional reunions in ! own. 

Whiskey- Drinker —Ay, faith! and I myself have seen the orginal, like that 
of Macpherson’s Ossian, in the native Gaelic. 

Travelling Bachelor. —Probablvy enough. It must therefore have been an 
English translation that 1 heard read. Indeed, my distinguished Continental 
frieods have probably by this time rendered it into most of the languages of 
Europe. It has been thrown into English verse, and perhaps you will prefer 
it in its metrical form, with full poetical comments. 

Fenman.—Yes. And jet us know where the author comes from. Is it Eng- 
land or Ireland ! 

Whiskey- Drinker --May-be he is intermediate, like the Isle of Man. 

Travelling Bachelor.—You are about right; but you shall hear it. You 
must help me out with the chorus, to the tune of * The Good old Days of 
Adam and Eve.” 


REPORT OF THE POTATO COMMISSION. 


Have you heard the report—the last edition-— 

Sent out by the great potato commission, 

What crossed the water to tind some new 

Materials for an Irish stew ! 

For, since ‘twas vain to put the pot on, 

When every blessed reot was sotten, 

Sir Robert thought to improve the mess, sirs, 

By a brace and a half of roast professors ! 
(Sich a row there's been of late, O! 
All about a rotten potato !) 


King Dan had said “ the horfid cracks on 
The skin were the work of the hoof of the Saxon :” 
Back'd by Prince John and Smith O’Brien, 
His word repealers al! rely on; 
For when The Liberator takes a fancy, 
Through the thickest miil-stone he will and can see. 
“ The rot,” says he, “ those fellows came fishin’ here 
Was fostered by the Times Commissioner 
(Who says in return tnat that there great O’ 
Connel! 's a rotten-hearted ‘tato !) 


The report is both a short and sweet one, 
And if not profound, is at least a neat one ; 
It states—* All| ways that we could guess 
We tred of praties to make a mess,— 
We tried them boiled,—we tried them roasted,— 
We tried them fried,—we tried them toasted, 
All sorts and sizes, till, heu canum, 
Nothing came out but smashed Solanum ; 
(And wasn’t that a dreadful fate, O! 
To come of taking a rotien ‘tato?) 


“* Some say that grub is the cause of the rot ; 

But we, my lords, affirm it’s not ; 

For, isn’t it plain—and there’s the rub— 

That such potatoes won't do for grub. 

We've taken the matter feculaceous, 

And tried to make it farinaceous. 

*T won't do for dinner, tea, nor tiffin, 

For if fed on starch you'll certainly stiffen. 
(And that would be a precious state, O! 
Resulting from a rotten ‘tato !) 


“Some cock their glasses up to their eye, 
And mushrooms in the cells descry, 
But we, my lords, have looked as well, 
And think such notions are all a sell. 
Decaisne in France, in Germany Kutzing, 
Have sought the rot al] manver of roots in, 
And proved that those have looked with a loose eye 
Who said “twas caused by fungi or fuci. 
(Sure never since the days of Plato 
Was there sich a row "bout a rotten ‘tato ') 


“ Now these, my lords, are our opinions— 

It’s a bad look out for the British dominions. 

We know as much as we did before, 

And we don’t think that we shall know more! 

As for Solanum tuberosum, 

It’s a very bad job for them as grows ‘em ; 

We think the weather has made them scurfy, 

And we've proved the same by consulting Murphy ' 
(And if our report don't please debaters, 
They must get some other common-taters !)” 
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Everard Clive.—That report sounds to me exceedingly like a lecture ; and 
Dr. Johnson used to say that no lecture was good for anything unless illustrated 
by experiments So let us experimentalize forthwith upon the potatoes before 
us. The animal department of the cookery is ready. Let each man brandish 
his fork, and transfer what he likes best from the big gridiron to his own plate 

Fenman.—Y ou are the best of caterers, Everard! But one must do justice 
to Grimgibber. It is he that bas been principally broiling im his zeal for the 
public good. 

Grimgibher —Ay, that comes of living in chambers, and learning to cook 
for oneself. Some people are ashamed of it: I join issue with them on that 
point. 

Everard Clive —Ashamed of broiling! That shows a most unelassical want 
of discrimination. Homer's heroes cooked tor themselves and their friends 
and you wil! observe that they always broiled their meat. I approve of their 
taste, and am not ashamed to follow their example Roasting. boiling, stew- 
ing, and baking may be menial occupations, but he who broils his own chops 
and steaks may match them against the broils of Achilles and Agamemnon. 

Fenman.— Wel) said, and wel! done ; especially this piece of steak. For- 
ward to the Homeric meal ! 

Whiskey-Drinker.—Y es, up with the viands, and down with the drink ; 

Let the chops by red herrings be followed, 
As sweet as the breath of the South ; 

The porter seems mad to be swallowed, 
For the pots they ail foam at the mouth. 

Fenman —The breath of the South? Are you thinking of violets! Sha- 
lotts and onions are the only violets here—ihings angelic over night, but dia- 
bolical in the morning. As the poet says— 

You may rinse, you may gargle your throat if you will ; 
But the scent of the onions will bang round it still. 

Everard Clive.—Let Aurora look afier the breath of the morning—thet's her 
affair. 

To-night, at least, to-night be gay, 
W hate’er to-morow brings. 

[There is a fair start, and a general masticatory onslaught on the late tenants 
of the gridiron.—Grimgibber moves that ** some more kidneys be called to 
the bar,” and gives the steaks a “* new (rial” There 1s considerable ele- 
vation of pewter, and a heavy clattering accompaniment. At length the 
Famulus enters. The culinary chaos disappears ; and there is an array of 
black aicoholic looking bottles, limes, lemons, Seville oranges, nutmegs, &c 
&c. 

Travelling Bachelor —This profusion of potatorial preparations reminds me 
of an evening which [ once spent with some of my distinguished friends in 
Italy. When I was in a coffee house at Naples there came in a pale young 
Russian— 
z+ Whiskey- Drinker —Naples—don't talk of Naples. Well your Russian 
might be pale in that land of thin foreigneering liquors. You could get no 
whiskey there. 

Everard Clive.—Not unless he went to the “ crater” of Mount Vesuvius 
for it. By the by, don’t you think it likely that some future Niebuhr will prove 
that the account of the death of Pliny is a myth, and that it is a mere type of 
the numbers of Irishmen who have perished through an excess of mountain- 
dew? 

Whiskey- Drinker —Which Pliny’? Is it the ould man you mean! 

Travelling Bachelor.—Yes, the Natural Historian. Volcanoes have always 
been tempting to great minds, such as to those of Empedocles and Pliny. In- 
deed, | admire Empedocles the most of the two. He was so full of scientific 
curiosity that he jumped down Mount Etna when it was in full flame. 

Whiskey- Drinker. — Why, that’s just close tu the hot place where the sailors 
say the Devil takes the ship-pursers at last. 1 wonder how the worthy old 
Grecian enjoys their sociely. 

Travelling Bachelor. —Of course you've all read the “ Vestiges of the Crea- 
tion.” One of mg Sicilian correspondents has sent me some curious observa 
tions on the volcanic theories in that eminent treatise. There is far more in 
this subject than you imagine. The earth is vomiting up the ardent spirits 
from her inside. 

Whiskey- Drinker. — What, did the ould woman get intoxicated in her youth ? 
Did it stop her growth ! 

Travelling Bachelor.—Her growth was stopped. The Earth in her early 
days was full, dilated, moist, and fiery, You shall hear the history of her de 
generation; you shall hear what she and all upon her were developed from 
That extraordinary work which I just spoke of has furnished me with hints for 
a didactic poem, which will survive Ull the next great geological catastrophe 
You must know that a halo of indefinite ardent spirit was once all in all— 

Whiskey-Drinker.—That was, I suppose, before the indefinite spirit was pro- 
perly distilled. 

Travelling Bachelor.—The earth has siuce degenerated into definite form 
and gross matter. 

Fire was the first of things in Time and Place ; 
And one hot Halo filled the ends of Space ; 
Till Hypothetie Nebula resolved ; 
And what was fire at first to gas dissolved. 
‘Lhermometers stood all at one degree , 
Moons were not made for Earths, nor Earths for Me ; 
And Venus was the same as Mercury 
Tracts that seem’d cold, were burning strong and mighty, 
And Via Lactis was as Aqua Vil» 
Till Heat escaped, and in the course of years 
Contracted for the making of the spheres. 
Then shrank the Halos of which Worlds consist, 
Missing their Heat, and ceasing to be mist. 
Hence, as some dotard does a foulish thing, 
Saturn grew old, and took to wear a Ring. 
On smaller spheres the same attractions told, 
As Dante loved at only nine years old. 
Atoms for Atoms felt intense desire, 
And like Tydides fill’d smal! souls with fire. 
Then Carbon rush’d to amorous Lime’s embrace , 
And Lime unslacked flew from ends of space 
Tin leap'd to hfe; then nobier Gold, and then 
Came Oxygen, and all that ends in n. 
Combined Affinities combined anew } 
And from their mix'd embrace Albumen grew. 
Tis Seas that stamp their image on the Land ; | 


And types of Life are set by Ocean’s hand. 

There is the matrix whence ai! beings come, 

Aud al) that walks or flies in earlier times has swom. 
So sharks move freely till they come to land, 

Then change to seals when first they feel the sand ; 
And what was fin before becomes a hand. 

From form to form the swift mutations range, 

And changed conditions ever work a change. 

Close to the cuttle-fish, a wondrous Iry, 
Adapted to their ink-bags sea-pens lie ; 

‘he fossil-fish keeps well, its ink runs clear 
To our own days beyond the millionth year 
And that same ink, with which we now retrace 
The faded features of the sepia face, 
Mudded the oceans of a by-gone race. 
Limned by the limbs they lost they now supply, 
From their own death, their immortality. 
And through such spoils live on, in Time's despite , 
Like Waller's eagle or Unhappy White. 

Electric shocks were part of Nature's plan : 
Evolving Life the rapid currents ran, 

To torm the Monad first, and last majestic Man. 

Man was not always all Man's pride could wish ; 
] was a grampus once, and vou a fish. 

As fresh develo,»ements evolve our shapes, 

We swim like sea-calves, and we climb like apes. 
The sacrum tapers at its own sweet will ; 

We once had tails—O’Conne!ll hes one still. 

Fire was the first of things; it now hes pent 
Beneath the mountains whence its flames have vent. 
A spirit-fire evolved ai] earthly states ; 

Fire was the first of things, aad then the Fates, 
And then the doctrine of the Carbonates. 

Whiskey-Drinker.—It’s all very well talking about your “ Vestiges of the 
Creation,’ but I've swallowed the last vestiges of my creation of grog. Clive, 
take pity on me ; the bottle stands uear you. 

Everard Clive —Make a little room, my boy, and I’! soon mix your liquors. 
As Archimedes said to king Hiero, “ Give me sianding room, and I'll stir the 


a.” 
Wihiskey-Drinker —Gin—don’t talk of gin. Do you think your juniper has 
power to make me forget my allegiance to barley '—Grimgibber, don’t you 


i 


smoke 
Grimgibber—No. I've clouds enough in my profession, without blowing 
anv myself. But don’t Jet me interfere with the weeds of others. Widows’ 
weeds are the only ones which a man is justified in disturbing. 
Everard Clive —That’s one of the best vpinions, Grimgibber, that ever came 
out of Lincoln's Inn. Our principle is, 
Each to his fancy. Laugh and smoke ; 
Ur take the laugh alone 
The dull man at another's joke, 
The vain man at his own. 


Fenman.—lI take that to be a compliment to the non-laughers. 

Everard Clive.—The non-laughers? Heaven protect me from the society 
of such animals. I hold with Carlyle, that “the man who cannot laugh is not 
only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, but his whole life is already a trea- 
son and a stratagem.” 

Travelling Bachelor —I find laughing and smoking together to be rather 
choking work. Will any body try this Virginia! It was sent me from the 
States. 

Whiskey- Drinker.—'Faith, and if it’s good for much, it’s the only thing of 
the kind that has come from that quarter for a long while. We near nothing 
but bluster and botheration about that dirty million or so of acres, which they 
are trying to put into their pockets. By the piper that plaved before Moses, [ 
believe, that if justice was done, that same country yonder would be given to 
my own countrymen. It's evident!y Irish originally; the very name shows it, 
if you will but speak it properly. !s it not O'Regant And who ever heard 
of a country, or a man either, whose name began with an O, that wasn't by 
rights Irish! 

Travelling Bachelor —O’Taheite, I suppose, 1s an instance. 

Whiskey-Drinker.—And who doubts it? And it’s the French that are just 
aware of it. Arn’t they making the people call it Tahiti, and sink the O, to 
disguise its Irish origin’ It’s like robbing us unfortunate Celts of our title- 
deeds. 

Everard Clire.—The Oregon question has certainly one Irish mark about it, 
that of looking very mpe for a row. 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 


“ Contry to my expigtations (but when or ow can we reckn upon the fealinx 
of wunming') Mary Hann didn’t seem to be much efected by the hideer of 
my marridge with Hangelinar. [ was rayther disapinted peraps that the fickle 
young gal reckumsiled herself so easy to giving me hup, for we Gents are 
creechers of vanaty after all, as well as those of the hopsit secks : & betwigst 
you & me there was mominx, when ! «almost whisht that I'd been borne a My- 
ommidn or Turk, when the Lor would have permitted me to marry both these 


, sweet beinx, wherehas | was now condemd to be appy with ony one. 


** Meanwild every-think went on very agreeble betwigst me & my defianced 
bride. When we came back to town | kemishnd Mr. Showery the great Hoc- 
tionear to look out for a town manshing sootable for a gent of my quallaty. [ 
get from the Erald Hoffis (not the Mawning Erald—no no, I’m not such a 
Mough 4s to go there for ackrit infamation) an account of my famly, my harms 
& pedigry. 

“IT horderd in Long Hacre, three splendid equipidges, on which my harms 
and my adord wife’s was drawn & quartered ; and I got portricks of me and 
her paynted by the sellabrated Mr. Shalloon, being resolved to be the gentle- 
man in all things, and knowing that my character as a man of fashn wasn’t 
compleat unless i sat to (nat dixtinguished Hartist. My likenis I presented to 
Hangelina. Its not considered flattring—and though she parted with it, as 
you will hear, mighty willingly, there's one young lady (a thousand times 
handsomer) that values it as the happle of her hi.” 

* Would auy man beleave that this picture was soald at my sale for about a 
twenty-fifth part of what it cost me’ !t was bought in by Maryhann, though : 
\—— O dear Jeames,’ she says often, (kissing of it & pressing it to her art) * it 
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isn’t { ansum enough for you, and hasn’t got your angellick smile and the 1ig- 


spreshn of your dear dear 1's.’ 
* Hangelina’s pictur was kindly presented to me by Countess B , her mam 


ma, though of coerse, I paid for i. it was engraved for the Book of Bewty 


this year. 


“With such a perfushun of ringlits I should scarcely have known her—but 
the ands, feat, and 1’s, 13 very like. She was paynted in a gitar supposed to 
be singing one of my little melladies ; and ber brother Suuthcown, who is one 


of the New England poits, wrote the follering stanzys about her :— 


LINES UPON MY SISTER'S PORTRAIT. 
BY THE LORD sOUTHDOWN. 

The castle towers of Bareacres are fair upon the ea, 
Woere the cliffs of bonny Diddlesex rise up from out tie sea : 
I stood upon the donjon keep and view'd the country o’er, 
J saw the lands of Bareacres for fifty miles or more 
I stood upon the donjon keep—it is a sacred place,— 
Where floated for eight hundred years the banner of my race ; 
Argent, a dexter sinopie, and gues an azure field, 
There ne‘er was nobler cognizance on knightly warrior's shield. 


The first time England saw the shield ‘twas round a Norman neck, 
On board a ship from Valery, King William was on deck. 

A Norman lance the colours wore, in Hastings’ fatal fray— 

St. Willibald for Bareacres! ‘twas double gules that day ! 

O Heaven and sweet St. Willibald! in many a battle siuce 

A loyal-bearted Bareacres has ridden by his Prince! 

At Acre with Plantagenet, with Edward at Poitiers, 

The pennon of the Bareacres was foremost on the spears ! 


’Twas pleasant in the battle-shock to hear our war-cry ringing : 
O! grant me, sweet Saint Willibald, to listen to such singing ! 
Three hundred steel-clad gentlemen, we drove the foe before us, 
And thirty score of British bows kept twanging to the chorus ! 
O knights, my noble ancestors! and shal! I never hear 

Saint Willibald for Bareacres through battle ringing clear? 

I'd cut me off this strong right hand a single hour to ride, 

And strike a blow for Bareacres, my fathers, at your side ! 


Dash down, dash down, yon Mandolin, beloved sister mine! 
Those blushing lips may never siog the glories of our line: 
Our ancient castles echo to the clumsy feet of churls, 

The spinning Jenny houses in the mansion of our Earls. 

Sing not, sing not, my Anzeline! in days so base and vi! 
*Twere sinful to be happy, ‘twere sacrilege to smile, 

I'll hie me to my lonely hall, and by its cheerless hob 

I'll muse on other days, and wish—and wish [ were—A Swon. 


“ All young Hengland, I'm told, considers the poim bewtifle. They're al 
ways writing about battleaxis and sbivviery, these young chaps ; but the ideer 
of Southdown in a shoot of armer, a-d iis cuttin hoff his ‘strong nght hand,’ 
is rayther too good ; the feller is about 5 fit hip—as ricketly as a babby, with a 
vaist like a gal,—and, thongh he may have the art and curndge of a Bengal 
tyger, I’d back my smallest cub-boy to lick him,—that is, if | ad a cab-boy 
But io! my cab-days is over.” 


“ Be still my hagnizing Art! | now am about to hunfoald the dark payges 
of the Istry of my life !”’ 

“ My frends ! you've seen me ither2 inthe full kerear of Fortn, prawsprus 
but not hover prowd of my prawsperraty , not dizzy though mounted on the 
haypix of Good Luck—feasting hail the great (like the Good Old Henglisi 
Gent in the song, which he bas been my moddle aud igsample through life) 
but not forgitting the sma!l—No, my beayviour to my granmother at Healing 
shows that. I bot her a new donkey cart (what the Freach call a cart. blansh) 
and a handsome set of pegys for anging up her lining, and treated Huncle Jim 
to anew shout of close, which he ordered in St Jeames’s Street, much to the 
estonishment of ny Soyder there, namely an oilif green velvyteen jackit and 
emalclose, and a crimsn plush weskoat with glas-buttns. These pints of gen 
arawsaty in my disposishn | never should have eluded to, but to show that | 
am naturally of a noble sort ; and have that kind of galliant carridge which is 
equel to either good or bad forting. 

“* What was the subsins of my last chapter! In that everythink was pre- 
payred for my marridge—the consent of the parents of tay Haugelina was gaynd, 
the lovely gal herse|f was ready (as | thought) to be led to Himing’s halter— 
the trooso was hordered—the wedding dressis were being phitted hou—a wed- 
dinkake weighing half atunu was a gettin reddy by Mesurs Gunter, of Buck- 
ley-square ; there was such an account fur Shantilly and Honiton laces as would 
have staggerd hennyboddy (I know they did the Commissioner when | cau 
hup for my Stiffikit) and has for Injar-siiawls | bawe a dozen sich fine ones as 
never was given away—no not by His !nessthe Injan Prins Juggernaut Ty gore 
The juils (a pearl and dimind shvot) were from the extablisument of Mysurs 
Storr and Mortimer. The honey moou I jute uded to pass in ac yntinentle ex 
cussion, and was in treaty for the ouse at Halberd-gate (hopsit Mr. Hudson's) 
as my town house. J waited to cumeliude the putchis untle the Share-Markit 
which was rayther deprest (oing I think not so much to the atax of the miser 
abble Times, as to the prodidjus fams of the Morning Erald) was restored to 
its elthy toan. I wasn't goin to part with scrip which was 20 primmium at 2or 
3; and bein confidnt that the Marki: would raily, had bought very largely for 
the two or three new accounts. 

* This will explane to those unfortnight traydsmen to womb! gavv orders 
fora large igstent ow it was that [ couldn't pay their accounts. [ am the soa! 
of onour—but no gent can pay when he has no money not my fault if 
that old screw Lady Bareacres cabbidged three hundred yords of lace, aod kp 
bacy 4 of the biggest dimiods and seven of the largist Injar Shawls—it's no 
my fault if the tradespeople didn git their goods back, and that Lady B de- 
clared they were lost. I began the world afresh with the close on my back, 
and thirteen and six in money, concealing nothiuk, giving up heverythink, Quist 
and undismayed, and though beat, with pluck in me still, and ready to begin 
agin. 
“ Well—it was the day before that apinted for my Unium. The Ringdove 
steamer was lying at Dover ready to carry us boff, The Bridle apartmince had 
been hordered at Salt Hill, and subsquintly at Balong sur Mare—the very 
table cloth was Jaid for the weddn brexfet in [il Street, and the Bride’s Right 
Reverend Huncle, the Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy, had arrived to sellabrayt 
our unium. jl the papers were full of it. Crowds of the fashnable worid 
went to see the trooso : and admire the Carridges in Long Hacre. Our travieng 


chagrat (light bloo lined witb pink satting, and vermullium and goold weals) 


was the hadmaration of all for quiet ellygns. We were to travel only 4, viz., 
me, my lady, my vally, and Mary Hann as famdyshamber io my Hangelina. 
Far from oposing our match, this werthy gal had quite givn into it of jate, and 
laught and joakt, and enjoyd our pians tor the fewter igseedink!y. 

“I'd left mv lovely Eride very gay the night before— aving a multachewd of 
bisniss on, and Stockbrokers & bankers’s accounts to settle alsettrey atsetirey. 
t was lavt befor I got these im horder : my sieap was feavrish, as most mens 
is when they are going to be marnid or to be hanged. | took tay chocklitin 
bed about one : tride on my weddiry close, and found as ushile that they became 
exceedingly. 

* One thing distubbed my mind—two weskts had been sent home. A blash- 
white satting and gold, and a kinary coloured tabbinet imbridered in silver ;— 
which should I wear on the hospicious day ? This hadg:tated and perplext me 
a good deal J detummined to go down to Hill Street and cumsult the Lady 
whose wishis were henceforth to be my Aai/tnal/ ; and wear whichever che 
phixt on. ’ 

“ There was a great bussel and distubbans in the Hell in Lil Street ; which 
JT etributed to the eprouching event. The old porter stared most uncommon 
when | kem in—the footman who was to enounce me ijatt | thougtht—I was 
going up s'airs— 

“© Her ladysbip’s not—not at home,’ says the man ; * and my lady’s hill in 
bed.’ 

Git lunch,’ savs [, wait ull Lady Hangelina returns.’ 

“ At this the feller loox at me for a momint with uis cheex blown out like a 
bladder, and then busts out im a reglar guffau ! the porter jined in it, the impi- 
dent old raskle ; and Thomes gays, slapping bis and on bis thy, without the 
least respect—’ I say, Huffy, old boy /isn't thus a good un 

Wadyermean, you infunnie scoundrel,” says i, * bollaring and laffing at 

here's Miss Mary Hann coming up,’ says Thomes, ‘ ask her’—and in- 
deed there came my|ittle Mary Hann tripping down the stairs—her &s in ber 
pockits ; and when she saw me she began to blush & look hod & then to grin 
too. 
«In the name of Imperence,’ says 1, rushing on Thomas, and collaring him 
fit te throttle him—* no raskle of a dunkey shall mnsult me,’ and | sent him stag- 
gering up aginst the porter, and both of ‘em into the ball-cuair with a flopp— 
Mary Hann, jumping down, says. *O James! O Mr. Plush! read this'—and 
she pulled out a billv doo 

“| reckanized the and-writing of Hangelina 


BERMUDA. 
BY A PORMER RESIDENT 
| So soft the air—so moverate the clime 
1 None sick!y live, or die before their ume. W ALLer. 


While the atiention of the people of the United States, bent as it would 


seem un the extension of their limits, is alimust exclusiveiv directed to countries 


' 
be amissto devote a 


on their south-western and western borders, it may not 
few papers to those possessions of Great Britain whoch lie on their eastern and 
northern frontier, —embracivg the Islands of Bermuda, Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton—aud Prince Edward in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, aud the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia aud New Brunswick, inbabued by a people speaking the same 
language, actuated by the same desire and love of freedom ; and which be- 
‘long to the greatest maritime power (hat ever existed,—to whom the appliance 
of sieam in aid of the peaceful navigation of the ocean or the sterner purposes 
of naval warfare, would seeim to promise—not only the means of mure efficient 
attack and defence, but the indefinite perpetuity of her institutions, her power, 


and her greatness. 

W betber we view the Islands of Bermuda, which formt he first colony that 
we shail describe, as an isolated fortress rising from the bed of the ocean, sur- 
rounded by 4 rampart of shoals and coral rocks, alike filling the minds of the 
navigator with appreh. nsion, and forming an almost impregnable barner against 
the attack of an invadins foc : or as a delightful and retired spot, dotting the 
Atlantic at no great distance from the American coutinent,—sheltered from 
the blast of winter while it howls around our habitations, by a wall of heated 
vapour, which accompanying the Gulf stream, sweeps betvreen them, securing 
those Summer {slands from the invasion of frost and the desolation of its reign ;— 
in whatever point of view we regard them, they are objects of the deepest in- 
terest 

There is no where we believe to be found, so sudden and so great a transition, 
18 is Observable, after leaving the American coast at the present inclement sea- 
sun of the year, where bound in icy fetters the pulse of nature ceases to beal, 
and the exposed and shivering wretch sceks the warmth of the blazing hearth 
or the more comfortiess shelter of his poverty stricken Lome ; when after a sail 
of four or five days, the wanderer on the deep arrives at the Bermudas, where 
all 1s verdure and bloom, ani where seems to reign a renovating and perpetua: 
spring—w here oderiferous flowers spring up in the path of the wondering 
stranger, birds greet him wih their music from trees of tropical origin oF 
growth, and a balmy atmosphere at once exhilarates his teelings and regales his 
senses. 

About 600 miles south by east from Cape Hatteras, lie a cluster of sinall 
islands—said to be about 400 in namber, but many of which are mere rocks— 
which were discovered by Juan Bermudez in 1522. In 1609 Sur George Somers, 
an Englishman, was wrecked; who formed the first settlement, and sube 
sequently died there. These Islands lie in the form of a shepherd's crook, and 
ex'end in 4 northeast and southwest direction, extending in length twenty five 
niles, and inhabited by a population of ten or twelve thousand souls,—the 
island of St. George forming the eastern point, and that of Ireland, where ts 
establisued a wel! furnished naval yard—like St George well foruticd,—the 
erminating cCrood in the nortowest ; the mé inland extending trom the ferry a 
the last named piace, to Somerset the western extremity ; which Is separated 
from Jreiand Island by a narrow arm of the sea that opens into a spacious 
Sound, where lie the vessels of war in front of the Dock Yard ; securely shel- 
tered from the northwesters, which blowing from the bleak shores of Nova 
Scotia and the Bay of Fundy, come moderated in temperature but not 1 
strengtn. 

About midway on the north side of the main land, at its broadest part, a pe- 
ninsula extendsto wiihin about two miles of Treland, and 1s called Spanisa 
pot; inside of which is the harbour of Hamilton, which piace, about thirty 
years siuce was made the seat of government of the Bermudas ; and where 
\the courts of justice hold their sittings, and the Legislature 1s convened. 
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Opposite St. George, at the east end, lies St. David's Island, forming the and skilful pilots—and such isthe fact. When a vessel is discovered approach- 
south side of its harbour, the entrance of which is from the east; and whichis ing the Islands, she is promptly boarded by one of the beautiful boats, for which 
connected with Castie-harhour—formed by the western shore of St. David's, ‘hey are famed; from which jumps acoloured man who promptly takes com- 
and Long Bird !slands, and a southern promontory on the main |and, compos- mand of the vessel. Stationing hunself at the bow, he cons her way, watching 
ed of large sand hills, that are biown about by the wind in every direction and for the shouls that le in her course, which the transparency of the water ena- 
defended by a castle, whence it takes its name. [t was close in with this bles him to see, and which the ready answer of the helm alone can enable him 
shore that the ships of war formerly anchored, where the water is deep ; while to avoid. Jn navigating these channels, these men display much presence of 
the remainder is filled with shifting sands ; among which nothing larger than,;mind on any sudden emergency ; and a remarkable instance is recorded of 
a boat can be navigated, \a respectable coloured man, named James Darrell, who by his coolness and 

None of these Islands are of any great elevation ; at St George there is « judgment prevented the loss of a frigate (hat was committed to his charge, when 
hill which commands the town and harbour, and the anchorage on the north) endeavouring to pass to sea through the North Rock passage. 
side, which is strongly fortified ; atthe entrance of the harbour is Fort Cun-| Rightly to understand the maguitude of the danger she escaped, it may be 
ningham, called afier an officer ofthe Royal Engineers, who completed the well to state that no vesse! can go through this channel, owing to its zig-zag 
fortifications there, since the last American war, and which completely defends \courses, unless the wind is from the southward, and consequently perfectly fair. 
the entrance, which is extremely narrow and tortuous ; and through whiect Besides so critical is the navigation—which by the way is reserved exclusively 
vessels drawing over eighteen feet of water cannot pass, owing to anobstruc- ‘for King’s vessels, as no pilot is permitted to take a merchant vessel to sea 
tion which might be removed at a comparatively inconsiderable expense. Ves-'|'hrough that passage,—that it must be buoved off on the preceding day ; and 
sels of war therefore, except of a smaller class, either anchor outside of it, '1 one place is so narrow, that leads can be dropped at the same time on shoals 
and in an exposed situation, or passing round St. Catherine's head, where is a)/on both sides of 4 ship, the width between them not beiug greater than that of 
fort which commands the narrow channel, proceed to Murrays Anchorage—an her bilge through such an opening as this, —when at one moment a ship’s head 
open roadstead—iv the Wells, near Spanish Point, on the north side,—or to) points due east, then to the north, and immediately afterwards due west. Jim- 
the Dock Yard ; neither of which places can be reached, without a fair or lead- my Darrell. as the good old man was called, was piloting a frigate when 
ing wind, or without the assistance of steam. she was suddenly taken back, the wind flying out from the northward. The 

We have said that only small vessels of war can enter St. George harbour, Captain gave his ship up for lost ; and was almost frantic at the prospect of 
which recals to mind a circumstance evincing the most consummate shill, promp. her destruction, when be was encouraged by the calmness of the pilot. “ Keep 
titude and daring, on the part of the Captain of a French privateer, during the! your wen to thei duty, sir,” he said,“ and { will back her through, and pro- 
last French ware with England, by which he achieved the liberation of him- ceed to sea by St. Catherine's head The ship was already under easy sail, 
self and fellow prisoners, and captured a fast sailing vessel ; which afforded the jib was lowcred, the spauker secured amidships to answer the purpose of 
the means of annoyance to the public enemy of his nation. It happened they that sail, during the inverse order of sailing, that part of the channel which 
~were confined on board atender belonging to the Admiral’s ship, commanded had been passed was retraced; the vessel had soon room to fill away, and went to 
by a Lieutenant of the navy ; and which was got under weigh every fine day, sea by the ordinary passage. For this conduct Darrell was rated asa King’s 
to sail about the harbour on excursions of pleasure. One afternoon, while this | Pilot, receiving five shillings sterling a day when unemployed during the re- 
officer was dining on shore with the Adiiral, the Frenchman and his compa- mainder of his life. 
nions rose upon the crew and seized the vessel, lying directly under the win. Of a different stamp however was another of these Pilots; and we may, we 
dows of tne Admiralty house, where her commander was contentedly sipping trust, be permitted to mention an instance of tact and mavagement, which had 
his wine ; but the movement was not observed till the vessel was under weigh Detter been exerted in a better cause. The feat alluded to, was nothing less 
and seas bee canvass to the breeze ; and before it was posssible to tele- than his stealing a pipe of wine outof an English frigate in the presence of her 
graph to the fort, she had glided out of the harbour—the Frenchman dressed in officers and the ship's company, and it was effected in this way :—When Sir 
the coat and epauletts, and cocked hat of the Lieutenant, thus effectually de- John Beresford commanded the Cambrian frigate, this man often piloted her 
ceiving the officer in command ; aud when beyond the reach of its guns, he ito and fromthe anchorage, and his wife washed the Captain's linen. Sir 
hauled down the Uritish ensign, and replaced it with the flag of his country, Jobn had a pipe of Madeira on board, by whieh he set great store ; it had been 
which once more proudly floated on the gile. with him in various climates aud on numerous cruises to improve its flavour. 

But to return from this digression. We have already said, the Bermudas Like the “ meteor flag of England it bad braved the battle and the breeze,” 
are protected by those rocks and shoals that every where surround them ; and and he intended to reserve it for use on his return to his native land, when 
which from the east, round northerly to the southwest, extend ten or fifteen relieved from the arduous and honourable duties of his profession, he should 
miles fromthe Islands ; the most prominent of which are the north-east or ve able to gather his frieuds around him, and have an opportunity of exercising 
Mill's Breaker—the North Rock, which is bare at low water, 10 miles distant those rites uf hospitality so inseparable from an Englishman's fire-side. 
—shoals in the north-west trending away toward the American coas:, with It happened, however, that when Uie Cambrian was about to leave Bermuda 
which the Bermudas would seem at one time to have been connected-—and on a four months cruise, his steward informed him that he was fearfol the stock 
the South-west Breaker, some four or five miles in that direction, probably the of wine on board would not last till her return. Sir Joho thought differently, 
most dangerous of them al! ; where often the goodly ship has been wrecked im out concluded by saying thatif they should ran short the choice pipe referred 
a moment of fancied security, or during the violence of the storm and tempest, ‘o must be tapped. “ That,” replied Boniface, ‘has been used long since.” 
leaving no vestige of her fate or that of ber valiappy crew. These shoals it will Subsequent investigation proved that the steward had stolen the wine, and sent 
be perceived, extend a long disiauce from the land ; but within them there is it ashore in small quantities, coucealed in the bag of clothes that required 
considerable breadth of deep water, which forms Murray's anchorage and that washing , the empty vessel io which it had been smuggled off, being returned 
at the Wells, to which allusion has already been made; where the shipping ‘0 the sane manner. ‘To mend the matter, the fellow kept a house which the 
obtain their supply of wate:. Ou the south side of the Island, however, it is Captam and other officers frequented to evjoy a lunch, aud which was prefer- 
very different ;—ihere a continuous chain of smail rocks, with intervals of deep red as a piace of resort on account of the excellent Madeira with which he 
water between them, affording room in some places fur vessels to pass, extend supplied them; aud which he described as having been obtained from an Ameri- 
from off the south-west part of the Island to the south-east, with the most sur- can vessel that had been wrecked. it turned out therefore that that Sir John, 
prising uniformity, at about musket shot from the laud ; within which the water’ | 1n addition to losing his wine, had actually paid the thief three dollars a bottle 
is so bold and the shore generally so sieep, that on ove occasion, a Duteh brig, jor ‘he pleasure and privilege of drinking it. Afterwards he used jucosely to 
whose Captain did not favcy himself near terrafirma, passed one dark nignt ‘declare, that if any person had previously told him it were possible to steal a 
between the rocks and ran her nose asbore, where her people alighted from the |pipe of wine from a frigate, he could not have believed it possible. 
bowsprit. But as we have pretty well got through with the natural difficulties that en- 

‘Ybus secured in a great measure against any hostile approach by the hand) Viron Bermuda—having cracked the nutsiiell as it were ; probably those who 
of nature, and protected by the naval power of England, these Islands would may have favoured this paper with a perusal, will think with the writer thet it 
But every strong poiut, is forti- will be best to reserve a description of the kemel for another number. 


seem to require no other means of delence. 
fied by art, and bristles with pieces of heavy orduance ; and the sentry con- w. 
stantly “* walks his lonely round,” watching with vigilant eye the earliest in- a-aoneennigiiiiliiliiinniatiaesti 


dication of the approach of a peaceful or warlike stranger - 
These Islands besides, are dangerous of approach from other cavses, sud Latest Intelligence. 
FOUK DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


den squalls burst with the utmost fury upon vessels im that latitude, whose 


officers and crews may not have carefully neticed thew approach ; and so pro 
verbial are their occurrence, that it is a common expression among nautical 


nen,— 


“Tf Bermuda let you pass, 
Then look out for Cape Hatteras ,”’ 
which would seem to stand next in their category of danger 

Previous to the invention of clronometers, there was frequently much difli- 
culty in making these Islands when comimg from the uorthward, caused by (he 
variable breadth of the Gulf Stream, and the consequent uncertainty of its 
strength, which is operated upon by the prevalence ot uortherly or southerly 
winds, throagh which vessels must pass sailing from the American continent , 
owing to which the Captain of a British fngate was six weeks looking for the 
land ; and ultimately had to rou for the Capes of Virgina, and there take « 
fresh departure, vefore he could discover therm. 

The currents around the Bermudas are also a prominent cause of the frequen! 
shipwrecks that take place, they being known to coacentrate in that direction, 
and such is their perilous tendency that there is or was a standing order pf the 
British Admirality, that no captain shail lay his ship to when in their neighbour- 
hod or in the same latitude ; a rule which, were it observed on board of mer 
chant vessels, might be the means of saving many lives. To guard against 
accidents that are continually occurring, no precautions until recently have been 
adopted ; but at present a light house Is being erected at a place near the 
west end of Bermuda, called Wreck Hill ; which to a certain extent will be 
a source of security and satisfaction to those who shall have occasion to pass 
near the Island ; although « has been contended—and this may im some mea- 


sure account for the late hour of its erection—that its necessary low elevation 


would prevent it from being seeu at any great distance ; and that vessels run 
ning for the light, whence to take a fresh departure, would if thick weather in- 
‘ervened, rush into the very vortex of destruction. 

It will be apparent from the eccount here given of the approach to Bermuda, 
‘hat ingress and egress must be entrusted to the management of well-trained! 


We are indebted to Capt. Tinker, of the packet ship Toron/o, for London 
papers to Feb. 7th and Portsmouth to the 9th inclusive. 

The Times of the 7th has an article commending the course of Mr. Calhoun, 

The failure of the potato crop continued to be the subject of general interest 
and remark. 

There is nothing new from Ireland. The country continues ‘o be a scene of 
excitement and agitation, 

‘The Overland Mail reached London on the Sth. The Bombay papers con- 
tam the important news that the Sikh army bad crossed the Sutlej, and that a 
severe buttle had been fought, in which the British were victorious, 

Lonpon, Feb 6.—The opinion we expressed vesterday, that the pressure 
for money had passed its strength, has been contirmed to-day. 

Discounts are still difficult, but the Fonds have experenced a further advance 
of nearly ? per cent., and Exchequer Biils are also higher. 

We hear that the payments to the Accouvtant-General by railway courpanies 
amount to £9,000,000. From that to €!0,000 000 was our estimate from the 
commencement. We held that to be the fair estimate of the amount that 
would be actually paid to the Accountant-General, when others, who spoke 
with much assumption of official authority, would not condescend to name the 
gross arount at less than £30,000,000' The same parties, it is true, have 
lately stated the amount paid in for railway deposits at not more than £5,000, - 

The purchases made to-day by the broker for the Court of Ch 

have been equal, it is said, to £500,000. They have been effected for behoof 
of railway committees, who are now re-investing the Stock and Exchequer 
Sills which they have previonsly sold to enable them to make good their de+ 
posits to the Accountant General in money —Morning Chronicle, Feb. «. 

| Lonpon, Feb. 7.—We do not anticipate that the resolution for terminati 
jthe convention by twelve months’ notice will be defeated in the Senate, or if 
[defeated now, it would ivfallibly be sent back and carried at uo distant period 
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in some other form. But we trv’. that whenever such a notice has heen given,| 
both countries and both gover ;ments wil! remember that the year of notice ts 
a year of grace, and that it wij be an indelible blot on them and on the time 
we live in, if we cannot succeed within that period in reconciling the ditler-| 
ences of two great sta’ og arising out of a question so unworthy of their com- 
mon origin, their pr sent greatness, and their future destinies.— Times. 


The discussior | yp, the Oregon resolutions bas been postponed to the 10th 
of the present om The delay is regarded as a eaitecioteatine of the 
public feelin’, Before they plunge into @ discussion which may hurry them to 
results the not yet seriously contemplated, the public meu of Amenca 
are natU” ally anxious to ascertain what effect has been produced in Engiand by 
thale F resident's message. It is avowedly with this view that the discussion 
has’ seen postponed.— London Chronicle, Feb. 4. 


Sir Robert Peel, on the 3d, said that, inasmuch as the mail for America was 
about to sail from Liverpool, he would announce his intentions concerning the 
duty on timber. He proposed to make a reduction of the duty which should 
ultimately fix it at 15s—now it is 25) From the Sta of Apri, 1847, the duty 
on hewn timber is to be reduced by 5s—and the next year by the same amount 
On sawn tember the duty was to be 6s. on the Sth of April, 1847, and 6s 
more in the next year. Until April 1847, the duties would remain precisely 
as they are. 

Hovse or Commons.—Sir Robert Peel said that with respect to the con- 
templated reductivn of duties, the Governmert intended that the remis- 
sion on each class should take effect from the day that the House affirmed 
a resolution to that effect, taking of course the usual security against loss in 
case the measure did not ultimately become a law. Corn would be dealt with 
in the same way. 

Mr. Watson, after a brief statement, asked leave to re-tutroduce his bill of 
last session for the furtherrepeal of enactments imposing pains and penalties 

upon her Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, on account of religion. 

Sir James Graham would not oppose the introduction of the bili, but inform- 
ed the house that the matter was anticipated by the Government, the Lord 
Chancellor in the Upper House, having brought in a sitvilar dill, founded on 
the recommendations of the Crimina! Law Commissioners ; and this measure 
the Government will endeavour to carry. 

Leave was given to Mr. Watson to introduce the bill. 


Ervect or Sik Rosert on THE Conn Markets is well 
deserving of notice that the announcement of Sir Robert Peel's intended 
change in the corn laws has produced scarcely any eff ct on the corn market 
The price of wheat, instead of going down with a run, as it ought to have done, 
according to the confident assertions of monopolist writers aud speakers, lias 
slightly risen i several markets and remained stationary in most, aod has not 
anywhere sunk to a serious extent. As the corn dealers are at voce a shrewd 
and a sensitive race, we may take it for granted that they do not expect any 
fall from present prices to fuliow the introduction of the new system ; if they 
did, their fears would have been shown by a rapid deciine in all the princips! 
markets in the kingdom The fact is, that they know what is the 1ea! extent 
of the supply, both of British and foreign grain, too well to entertain any such 
fears.--Liverpool Times. 

Rise in THE Price or Potatous.— Yesterday the price of potatoes advanced 
6d , and on some kinds Is percwt. A pouud of good potatoes cannot now be 
purchased under Id. and Id ; end for one pound of the best bread the charg 
is, with very few exceptions, 2}d., or 8)d. or 10d. per four-pound loaf, the price 
having advanced 4d. within the last two or three days. 


Lorp Morretu.—The Morning Chronicle speaks of “the triumphant en- 
thusiasm with which Yorkshire has just restor:d to Lord Morpeth the honour 
of his representation, which, it says. was not needed to proclaun the downfall 
of the Com law. The decisive blow had been struck before the West Riding 
formally entered the field. There is work stili to be done to make good the 
victory of free trade ; but Lord Morpeth re-assumes his post as a leader when 
the forces of the enemy are confused end faint-hearted, and when they can see 
nothing before them but rout and surrender.” 


From the Londun Times. 


The position which has been assumed in the Senate of the United States by 
Mr. Calhoun, has immediately improved the chauces of an amicable scttle- 
ment of our differences with the Americans, and it has substituted the conduct 
and temper of a statesinan for the extravagant and ill-cirected passion o/ the 
multitude. We expected no less from Mr. Calhoun. Although the policy of 

Jand on one important subject. deepiy connected with the interests of hu- 
manity and tho cause of free labour, has iu him an vnflinching oppouent, and 
although bis zeal in the defence of slavery in the south has sometimes led him 
to traduce, or at least to misconceive the commercial and colomal views and 
objects of Greet Britain. nevertheless Mr. Calhoun is compelled by the inter 
ests of which he is the principal representative and expositor to act a pacific 
pari in the relations of the two nations. On most other points, but especially 
with reference to those truths of commercial policy which are at this time 
working such vast and incalculable changes in the social economy of this 
country, and in our relations with other communities abroad, there is a strong 
conformity of interest and opinion between the views of Mr. Calhoun aud those 
now prevalent amongst us. The principles of free trade, in defence of which 
he threatened in 1833 to rend the Union itself, and to nullify the supreme laws 
of the commonwealth, are now triumphing inthe world. The democratic 
party in America has achieved a victory which leaves i's leading statesmen no 
excuse for not carrying into full effect the great privciples of their political 
faith. Itis true that in Pennsylvania and some of the northern States, Mr 
Polk's party took advantage of the obscurity of their candidate to pass him off 
as a suporter of the existing tariff: but the clear and able paragraphs in his 
Message en the subject of commercial restrictions have ft moved ail doubt on 
this subject, and the American Government is advancing «imost as rapidly as 
our own to a pure system of revenue duties. ‘Texas has already added two 
votes to the cause of {ree trade, and to the defence of southern interests in the 
Senate : and before any final resolution can have been taken in Congress, the 

[omg of Sir R. Peel’s measure will have been circulated in every part of 

nion. 

Everything conspires to make Mr. Calhoun at this crisis the most impor- 
tant, and perhaps the most powerful man, inthe courtry. He is evidently 
contending for the Presidentship of the United States at the election of 184s. 
The triumph of the democratic party in 1* 44 bas already broken the strength 
of the Whigs. The annexation of Texas has established beyond all possibili- 


ty of doubt the ascendency of the south. To place power tn the hands of 


Mr. Calhoun and to carry into effect his principles, is the just and inevitable 
consequence of these acts of the nation. We have never disguised ee “ 
gret at the defeat of Mr. Clay, and at the succes of the aggressive aliey of 
Mr. Tyler, assisted by Mr. Calhoun, who was then Secretary of Stese ; ae 
it Must in fairness be acknowleged that there are drawbacks and edvant “ 
on both sides and in both parties, and it is our duty as well as our int a 
to make the best we can of political changes in foreign states, over which 
we Can exercise no preventive influence. It is not true that the aie 
Whig party in America is a pacific party ; and it is equally untrue that the 
party of peace is essentially Whig. Mr. Clay is an opponent of those f 4 
trade principles which will prove inthe end the surest saleguard of p a 
and atnongst the manufacturers of England it would be easy to ol os 
some of the least sincere trieuds of peace in the whole Union Me Ca 
houn, on the contrary, representing what is called in America the midd! ‘ 
party, is essentially pacific, because upon the maintenance of peace de d 
the succes of the measures he has long advocated, and his owa char ee 
arriving at the President's chair. The line of conduct he has ado ted is 
the Senate is, therefore, that which we had anticipated from bim — 
He has succeeded in defeating an absurd and inopportune resolution of 
Mr. Allen, which tended to pledge the United States to resist all fore “ 
terference whatever on the American continent. He bas induced the Se. 
nate to postpone for a few days the discussion and vote upon the acties r= 
the termination of the existing Oregon convention. In both cases ot ond 
shown more tact and prudence than the boiling patriots of the West " b “ 
it must be added, that he has likewise shown more real ability for th ~ 
complishment of their designs. Mr. Calhoun is certainly not the — ~ 
abandon the pretensions of the United States Government to a most ~ tg 
sive influence on the whole American continent, or to abandon the a 
ot getting possession of the whole of Oregon. Buz he is too engacious and 
experienced not to perceive that to assert these intentions, is the aoe 
to excite opposition, and to insure deteat. His endeavours to obtain a 
ponement are dictated by a just calculation of the chances of ultimate — 
cess quite as much as by the desire te avoid the calamity of an immediate 
rupture. We may applaud any course of action which tends to ull th - 
citement of the American democracy, and restrain it within 
action of regular government; but no one can forget or deny that the oa a 
tious tactics are far more difficult for us to deal with and to d ofe : on ie 
mere bullying outcry of the populace. 
In our opinion, no course which leaves the question of the Oregon t 
tory open and unsettled, can now be trusted or even endured “te — 
lic opinion in Europe and the United States were not excited on th. = 
ject, there are sufficient materials for a conflagration in the country iteel 2 
aad any outrage committed there on either side by Ameyvican or Brit 
tlers, would render war all but inevitable. A treaty w hich is d fer : +4 
iuterpreted by the several parties to it, aud which, at the woah he bh oy 
eflect of contounding and suspending our respective claims eather than = 
of and asserting them, Is an instrument which actually 
putation: and from the moment that either party is reso to atrete A 
powers it holds under such a convention to it 
avoid encroachment oa the rights of the other occupant , Th 7 eae 
therefore, undoubtedly come, when the provisions and imperfect te a ~ 
agreement for the partition of the territory must tbe 
place is of little importance in our eves whet iotic 
termination of the be given or dal 
all useful purposes, the sort of acquiescence in a joint and doubtf 1 ight 
which that convention indicated and established, ceased from the rhe a 
“ hea either nation loudly asserted absolute nights incompatible wilh aude 
stipulation, The sovereignty of the country has been in abeyance ot " 
can no longer remain so; and we see nothing irrational or alarmin i hi 
resolution of a large party in America to bring the question toa rd ‘I “| 
tlement, provided that settlement be, as it ought to be, equitable 4 a 
tic. At any rate, it is an absurd exaggeration to assert that the mab Sales 
of a treaty which has ceased to give any protection to either serty or a 
eno war; and with a view to the ultimate peorsedl, of the United 
tates, e ces 4 j 
ono a — f the existing state of things is no less desirable to us 


OVERLAND MAIL. 
_ From the Bombay Times, Jan. |. 

__ The long expected crisis in the affairs of the Pu 
Phe anxious for plunder, crossed 
men with 70 pieces of artillery. Their sharp-sbooters fire : Eng 
soldiers sent to reconnoitre, and their main 
war was declared, and the entire territury on the Jeft bank of tne Sut! “1 
ducing a revenue of £75,000, has teen confiscated and annexed to H- a 
minions. According to the last accounts, the forces of the Sikhs w ew > 
ing to attack Ferozepore, where General Sir John Littler. witha bod 
solute men, had thrown up sowe tempurary intrenebments for their onadh ; 
_ The Eu opean and native troops were hurrying from all sides to the frontiers 
for the purpose of co-operating with General Sir John Liter. The Governor 
General and Commander-in-chief were proceeding to Ferozepore. We hour! 
expect to hear that an engagement was fought, and we heen ‘doubt that 4 
will be disastrous for our enemies. It is not known whether the Governo 
Genera! intends to annex the whole Sikh territory to our dominion The Ra- 
_ who, it appears, has remained in the capital. declares having ‘done every 
soldoey her power to avoid hostilities, but having been unable to restrain the 

Our Alexandria correspondent writes on the 23d of January. War has com- 
menced in the Punjab. Letters from Suez state that the Sikhs attacked the 
British army with 55,000 men and 150 pieces of artillery. on the 21st of Decem- 
ber The fighting was not yet over when the express left on the 23d. A great 
nember of Sikhs were killed, 55 pieces of cannon had fallen into the re of 
the English, who also suffered considerable loss. Genera! Littler was repuised 
at the onset, but the efforts ot Sir Henry Hardings and Sir H. Gough danni 
Ae of the day in favour of the English army. It is believed that the 
vee ~ Apes obliged to recross the Sutlej on the following day, the 24th of De- 

From the Agra Ukhbar. Dec. 24. 

Reports from native sources are current in our Bazar, that General Sir J. H. 
Littler, after an action with the Sikh troops, has obtained a victory, inflicting 
on them a great slaughter, and himself suffering a loss of some eig ht officers 
and 400 or 500 men killed and wounded. It is also said that a damaienees uf 
the 2nd Grenadiers, of probably 200 strength, escorting treasure for the Govern- 
or General's camp, had been attacked and suffered cousiderably, 
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THE CAMBRIAN CELEBRATION. 

The Anniversary day of the tuteiary saint of Wales failing on Sunday last, 
the commemoration of it was postponed till the followiug day (2d March), 
when a splendid festival was held at the Minerva Rooms, Broadway, and where 
taste in the decorations and hospitality in the feast were fully evidenced. Robt. 
H. Morris, Esq. presided onthe occasion. The Vice Fresideuts were Messrs. 
Thos. Morris, son of one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
J. S. Breese, and George Morgan, and there were present the Mexican and 
Spanish Consuls and the French Vice Consul at this port, Capt. Breese, U.S. 
N, the President of the St. David's Society, the President of the Scaudina 
vian Society, Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, and about 150 other gentlemen. At 
the head of the room, and immediately above the Chairman, was a splendid 
banner, on which was the old national! device of The Dragon, and at the other 
end of the saloon was a portrait of the late General Morgan Lewis. After a 
plenteous repast was partaken, the business of the evening was commenced 
by the Chairman, who proposed successively tuirteen regular toasts in the fol 
lowing order 

The Chairman, before announcing the first regular toast, commenced by ad- 
dressing the guests assembled im a most eloquent speech filled with patriotic 
sentiments for Cambria and Cambrians. He said this was a day celebrated by 
Welshmen in commoration of the land of then birth; and others present as 
the land of their ancestors—that country which has given birth to some of the 
noblest, bravest, wisest men that ever adorned the page of history ; it was to 
Welsh minds, and to Welsh valor that this country owed much of what she 
now possesses. Wales had preserved her independence, her language, her 
nationality for centuries, whilst other nations became lost sight of. He then 
requested the company to fill for the first toast 

Ist. “ Tue Day—Dedicated to the remembrance of theland of our origin and 
to the rehearsal of the deeds of her good and her brave."—Drank with nine 
hearty cheers 

Song—Arr, * The kind Minstrel,’ by Mr. James Jones, proprietor of St. Da- 
vid's thal. 

2d. * Wales—Of many of us the land of our birth; of the others the land of 
our ancestors—* While reasun holds her empire, 50 long shall we cling to 
thee.’ ""—Drank with full honours and great applause. —Song—* Home, sweet 
home,’ by the Anglesea Glee Club—Cambnan March on the Harp, (* Men of 
Harlech,’) by Mr Llewellyn 

3d. “ The United States—Of many of us the land of our birth, of the oth- 
ers, the land of our adoption —* While reason bolds her empire, so long sha'l 
our hearts cling to thee.’’’—Drank enthusiastically with all the houours—* Hail 
Columbia,’ by the Band—Song—* The Star Spangled Banuer,’ by the Glee 
Clab. 

Mr. Morris, on proposing the fourth toast, said that there were mteresting 
reminiscences awakened by the occasion, which he would detail. Originally 
there were thirteen counties of Wales, when iw the enjoyment of her power, 
and there were the same number of original American colonies. Of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, there were thirteen Welshmwen and descen 
dants of Welshmen, two of whom were born m Wales. |Great applause. } 
When im their power, the Welsh states united to choose one head, and so did 
ours,—each, in the one, asin the other, retainmg thew sovereignty. He re 
marked that the Celtic uations have always held a conspicuous place in the 
world. He observed that it was a cingular comeideuce that there should be 
thirteen counties in Wales , thirteen origmal States, and thuteen signers of 


the Declaration of Welsh descent. The thirteen signers were .—Stephen | 


Hopkins, of R. ; Willaw Williams, of Conn ; William Floyd, of N. Y. , 
Lewis Morris, of do; Francis Hopkins, of N. J; Robert Morris, of Pa , Jobu 
Morton, of do, Thomas Jefferson, of Va, Richard H. Lee, of do., Francis 
H Lee, ofdo.; Benj. Harrison, of do; John Penn, of N. C.; Arthor Middle 
ton, of S ©. It was also stated that Gov Francis Lewis, of New York, was 
a Welshman born, and the father of the distinguished General Morgan Lewis. 
The celebrated Button Gwinnett, of Georgia, also, was born vn Wales. 

4th. “The Declaration of Independence—The embodiment of homan wis- 
dom, justice and courage —penned by the offspring of Welsh parentage —signed 
by Welshmen and the descendants of Welshmen—and sustained through the 
glorious Revolutiouary struggle by Welsh arms May its principles never be 
deserted or betrayed, and Jeast of all by a descendant of the Cymry.’~- Drank 
with loud and continued applause—* Hail Columbia,’ by the band. 

5th. * The Memory of Thomas Jefferson—the Author of the Declaration of 
Independence ; father of the University of Virginia—propagator aud teacher 
of political equality, and of the principles of self goverument, and the zealous 
advocate of national education 

Nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die um moulding Jefferson ; 

Drank standing, aud in silence—Dirge by the Band—Welsh Au—* Noble 
race of Shenkin ’ 

6th. ** Popular Education—The preserver of Natioual Liberty, and the solid, 
permagent basis of uational prosperity and greatuess. She gives impulse aud 
direction to virtuous ambitioo—developes the talents of the obscure and the 
humble, and elevates him among the rulers of the people. Happy America! 
where ample means are provided for the education of thy children, and where 
honours are conferred on merit alone.”.—Drank with full honours : 

The Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, as one of the Regents of the University, 
res ed to this toast as follows :— 

yas to thank the president and the society (said he) for the honour of 
appearing in behalf of so great a cause, on so great an occasion, and before 
so respectable an association. The great question of popular education has 
long been settled. It is no longer a question of mere expediency, but a right 
of the people. We talk of altering the city charter—we talk of reforming the 
State constitution—but good and enlightened reformers can only 
plished by an enlightened people. ‘the whole mass of society should be 
brought within the means of obtaining knowledge, and those peculiarly 
fitted for particular pursuits should be brought out. Thus there would 


be a chanceof producing from our country schools another Washington, | 


another Franklin, or another Newton. The public mind is agitated with great 
views of futurity, Texas—Oregon. (I am not political questions, ) 
but our people are to spread over them. To accomplish great good, that peo- 
le must be educated. What a magnificent prospect is opened before us' 
us not talk of national glory—but an enlightened people, spreading the, 
blessings of a true and tolerant religion, and liberal science.” 
Mr. Verplanck concluded by saying, that coutemptible as that aristocracy 


‘may be, which prides itself on birth alone, the aristocracy of Walrs is not to be 
‘despised. (Great applause.) He then gave a toast as follows :— 

“ Wales—Rich m her ancient acd almost primitive language ; in her na- 
tional poetry and music ; in her history, filled with recollections of virtne, valor 
and patriotism, and in the high and independent spirits of her sons. May 
‘these sons, wherever their lot may be cast, never cease to hold in grteaful hon- 

our the memory of those Welshmen of past ages, whose genius a virtue pre- 
| served to after generations this national inheritance ” 

7th. * The President of the United States—He holds the first station in the 
gift of free and happy millions—his claims to it are bis own merits—it was 
conferred by the confidence of a nation.’—Drank with tremendous cheers— 


'* Hail to the Chief,’ by the band. 


The following toast was prefaced by the President in a brief aud appropriate 
manner : 

8th. ** Queen Victoria—Long may she live in the affections of her subjects 
'—and may clouds of discord and war never cast a gloom over the bright bori- 
zon of her Empire.""—Drank with great enthusiasm and loud and continued 
cheers—Song—* God save the Queen,’ by Mr. Austin Philips, in grand style. 

Previous to giving the 9th regular toast, Mr. Morris regretted that so many 
of the invitations to Representatives of foreign States, had been declined, but 
alluded to three gentlemen, a friend from Spain, one whom he trusted he might 
call a friend from Mexico, and a representative of France, who was also kin- 
dred with the Welshmen around them, as he comes from Brittany. (Great 
cheering) Regretting that uo Irishman was officially preseut, the chairman 
said, ‘ Would to God Sir Patrick O’Plenipo were with vs '' 4 sentiment which 
called forth a burst of genuine enthusiasm. 

9th “ The Nations of the Earth—Originally of ove source—let the remem- 
brance of the fact engender sentinents of mutual respect, consideration and 
esteem. Let the golden motto of Him whose mspirations teach nations as well 
as individuals ‘to do uuto others as they wish to be done by,’ pervade their 
councils—and the instruments of war will be permanentiy converted into the 
peaceful tools of husbandry. We welcome their representatives among us.” — 
Responded to with full honours. —This, of course, brought out the representa~ 
tives of foreign uations 

The Consul of Spain, drank * To the descendants of the gallant Welsh 
peoole.”’ 

The Consul General of Mexico said—** Gentlemen, if it will not be too bold 
in we to addres» so respectable a society, in the language which | so unperfectly 
speak, I desire to say a word or two. I feel very wuch gratified with the at- 
teutions this society has tendered me. It ts impossible for me to express my 
neaning—but my heart knows what tosay. The allusion that has been made 
here, to the country which I represent, is very grateful to my feelings. | hold 
the trust—I hope I shall always try to perform my duty,—and am sorry that 
this duty will sometimes compel me to be at variance with the children of 
other countries. But peace ts my idul—i want peace above everything in the 
world—I want no war, I have been in the midst of war too long to be igno- 
rant of its consequences. It iseasy to convince ourselves that this peace can- 
not be preserved while injustice isdone. I heard something a little while ago 
from Mr. Verplanck, of the great futurity before this people. Education was 
wanted —educatiou, the first element of the grandeur of the nation. But edu- 
cation must be atteuded by honour and justice—no trampling on the mghis of 
others. All nations come from the same stock. The law of God 1s ouly one 
—it 1s made for all. I hope the advautages of superior education will never 
be used by this people to aggress others. The Welsh have been noted for 
ther honesty. The practise of this virtue will not only secure peace and good 
feelings between my couniry and this, but between all nations of the world. 
My sentiment is—** Peace throughout the earth.”’ 

Mr. Louw Borg, Vice-Concul of France, then rose aod made the following 
remarks .— 

* Gentiemen, In the absence of the Consul-General of France, I congratu- 
late myself of the honor devolved on me, of partaking of your National Festival. 
, Although not familiar enough with the Englieh language to address you on this 
occasion, | cannot, the less, remam silent after the expressions just uttered by 
the houorable President— expressions full of kindness towards the French na- 
tion, and particularly towards that province of France, Brittany, whose inhabi- 
tants are sons of your own fathers.—The presence of a French Deputation 
from Brittany, at your Natioval Festival at Abergavenny, is a proof of the mu- 
tual avd natural feelings which exist between thetwo populations. Yes, Gen- 
tlemen, Cambria and Armerica are sisters by birth, and their sons are brethren 
by origin, and by that feeling which, notwithstanding the huge steps of ages, 
draws its strength from its very root: The love of the natal soul. 

* It does not belougto me Gentlemen, to speak of the nationality of the 
Cambrians, but, | must say, it is with an eye sparkling of admiration that the 
world looks on the Welsh for that same passiou of their ancestors, with which 
they have perpetuated their uistory, their language, their national literature, 
and thus giving the truth to the Bards of the sixth century who predicted 
that the Cambrian population aad language would er joy eternity. | beg leave, 
Gentlemen, to pro; ose the following sentiment : 

** Honor to the Cambrian Mavuscript Society, for their uoble enterprise, and 
glory to their mereasing success.” 

_ 10th. The City of New York—The great ceutre of the commerce, intelli- 
gence and liberality of the Western World. She is vot more distinguished by 
the hardy perseverance and commercial enterprises of her sons, than for their 
generous and fostering protection cf benevolent and Christian efforts—Her 
course 1s still onward 

| Lith ‘The memory of Major Genera! Morgan Lewis—A son of one of the 
signers of the Declaration—a native of Wales—Both in the field and in the Cab- 
inet, bis valour and worth were properly appreciated, and be shared largely of 
ithe coutidence of the nation Summoned to the camp at ao early age, he rose 
rapidly to the most distinguished military honours in the ac ive service of his 
country. As a citizen and a statesman his laurels were not less numerous and 
|honourable—successively Attorney General, Justice of the Supreme Court, and 


be accom- |Governor of his native State,—be was throughout his long, eventful and hon- 


ourable life, the object of the confidence and affiction of his fellow c:tizens. 
Drank standing aud in silence. Song—* Rest, warner, rest,’ by Mr. Cainp- 
bell 

12th The Welsh Societies in the United States—formed for the purpose of 
protecting the heipless—shielding from harm the unwary—and relieving from 
distress the unfortunate—May they ever be mindful of the great and good ob- 
jects which actuated their founders. 

Mr. William Miles, rose to reply tothe last sentiment. He said, that for 
| the honour done to the Welsh Societies in the United States, he begged leave, 
‘in behalf of the * Welsh Emigrant Society,” of this city, to return his grateful 


acknowledgments. He said that it was customary for the Society which he 
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had the h to , to hold a festive gathering of their own upon St.||than chivalrous bearing and heroisim,—Arthur, Roderic, Howell and Llewellyn, 
David's Day ; but this year, at the solicitation of a number of gentlemen, both! and David. Their spirits still walk amongst the mountains of Snowden and 
connected and unconnected with the various Welsh Societies, they were in-| Plinlimmon, and they are remembered as amongst the greatest of earth's heroes, 
duced to forego their celebration, to join with their countrymen in a Nationa!) wherever the sons of Cambria have made their home. 
one, wherein all might unite upon equal and friendly grounds. It had been At this hour of the night, or rather in the first watch of the morning, I will 
represented to the Members of the Welsh Society, that a strong feeling existed not enlarge upon historical facts that bring up so many associations. One 
in favour of such a festival as this ; and as an element in the Welsh communi- point is especially interesting, as connected with the laws of the Welsh, that 
ty, and ever mindful of the sentiments and wishes of the people at large, our| the code of laws, civil and criminal, as formed by the wisest and best men of 
members cheerfully complied with the request made upon them. the kingdom under Howell the Good, and promulgated by him, was by far 

Mr. President,—1 vibes trespass upon your time at this interesting stage| the most just and temperate in its enactments of any of that period. In this 
of your proceedings, when so many distinguished strangers stand ready to en- | they excelled all the nations around them,—and there is no better test of a 
tertain you with strains of eloquence, which may prove far more interesting than) just and noble people, than the freedom of the laws) And we are in this 
anything | may say. There are assembled, at another portion of our city, 4) country, much indebted to the Jaws and customs of this nation, for the perfec- 
number of fellow countrymen, who, like ourselves, are engaged in doing re-, tion and equality of our own system, as in the distribution of property, and 


verence tothe memory of old Cambria, and old St. David—and although it 
would be impossible for them to outdo us in patriotic devotion to our native) 
country, still they have endeavoured to excel us in gallantry and respect to the) 
fair sex, by mixing the latter as an ingredient in their festivities. I will, there: 
fere, beg leave to propose as a sentiment— | 

The gallant and patriotic Members of the St. David's Benevolent Society 
Drank with enthusiastic and vociferous applause. 

13th. The Welsh Fair—A virtuous woman, whose price is far above rubies. 
Three times three, and three more. 

“ Here's a health to all good lasses,” by Mr. Austin Phillips, with full and. 
hearty chorus by the Company. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

Mr. Morris then led off the volunteer toasts, making some remarks upon emi- 
gration, ancient and modern, the first warlike and destructive, the last peace- 
ful ; the first wiping away what it found existing, the latter strengthening the 
institutions of its adoption, by amalgamation. ‘The Chairman gave some sound! 
counsel to guide emigrants in coming hither, and in their conduct when here ; 
and closed with the following sentiment which was very well received. 

Emigration—Its origin was oppression. It has been carried out by enter- 
prise and intelligence. [t has produced liberal institutions, a frugal, prosper-— 
ous and happy people, and a just, indomitable, and influential nation. 

John Plumb, jun., Esq left Washington on Saturday afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of acting as Vice-President on the occasion. Owing to the unfavourable | 
state of the weather, however, the cars were detained on the road, and Mr. P. 
did not arrive until after the feast was over. Mr. D. L. Jones, consequently 
offered, on behali of Mr. P., ‘‘ The Press,” with a complimentary allusion, and — 
was replied to by three gentlemen connected with different city papers. | 

J. F. Otis, at the conclusion of his speech, offered ‘ The Bar,’ which drew 
out Mr. Thayer, of this city, in an eloquent speech, on the aecient glory of 
Wales, and the cruelty of the ‘ruthless king,’ (immortalized by Gray) who 
slew their bards. He spoke as follows - 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—In responding to the sentiment which has’ 
just been given, as one of your invited guests, | caunot withhold an expression: 
of the deep gratification | have felt this evening, in mingling in your festivi | 
ties. The descendants of Cambria have a right, and may well indulge, on 
such an occasion as this, in feelings of peculiar national pride: for all that is 
independent and elevated in their character—that draws around it, from its an- 
cient name and origin, high and noble qualities and associations—strikes deep 
and strong that cord of honourable and generous pride! And no sentiment) 


other principles that might be mentioned. 

But there is a romantic page in Welsh history that I hardly dare refer to, it 
is a charmed field—thnilling, and touching in the extreme. Who can read 
the story of the destruction of the bards by the * ruthless king,’ without feeling 
his heart burn with mingled emotions of detestation and sorrow. Edward 
knew that though the barriers between the spirit of freedom and the ra 
of conquest had been broken down, and her heroes had fallen upon the 
battle field—that there was still interwoven in the independent heart of 
the Welsh a golden thread of poetic feeling that with every sound of the 
harp, would stir the soul to‘patriotic emotions. And for this he must extermi- 
nate that race of bards. Their independence gone—the people subdued—why 


_ could he not let the old bards wander by ‘“‘ Conway's foaming flood,” and 


‘down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side.” and send out upon the mountain 
air, and on the sweet breath of the valley, the martial strain of valows and he- 
roism now departed. Did he fear that the bard “ bending o'er his sweet but 
awful lyre,’ would vet wake the nation to another struggle for liberty. He 
slew them all, and the touching lamentof the last of the race, as given in 
the beautiful Pindaric ode of Gray, was fearfully prophetic of his fate. 
** Cold is Cadwailo’s tongue, 
That uush'd the stormy main, 
Brave Unen sleeps upon his craggy bed.” 
“On dreary Avron’s shore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale ; 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail, 
The famish’d eagle screams and passes by.” 
* Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 
Dear as the light that visits thesefsad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries— 
No more [| weep. ‘They do not sleep. 
On yonder cliff a grisly band— 
T see them sit, they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land. 
With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave with bloody hand, the tissue of thy line.” 
* Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race.” 


And how terribly was this fulfilled to Edward. Mark the death scene of 


is more prevading, none blends in finer unison with the affections of the heart, that cruel king, when abandoned by his children, and even robbed in his last 
than devotion to our own and the birthplace of our ancestors—the land of our moments by his courtiers and his mistress »— 


fathers! If our feet tread upon its soil, it is hallowed, and every step is in) 
reverence and love ; or if we go back to it, in remembrance, the glow 1s warm 
in our breasts, and in the light and life of reality its glory is around us. From 
past ages, History reveals it in the narrative of great deeds and events; Tra-! 
dition recites it in the simple and unrecorded story of daring and heroism ;) 
Poetry and Romance in all the unveiled beauty and strength of primitive ge 
nius, touch with a soft and sacred ray every high point of achievement and bril-; 
liant action. To cherish this sentiment—to revive your history —to kindle into| 
warmer devotion your admiration for your ancestral name and virtues, you are} 
now here, on the return of St. David's day. And there is not a man present, 
who knows the history of Wales, and who will trace it from the period when, 
the Roman standards were first planted in the groves of the Druids, and the 
sword of Cesar feil upon the rude armor of the Ancient Briton—but must ac: 
knowledge that in warlike valor, in the maintenance of independent institu- 
tions, laws, and customs, 10 people stand on the roll of history beside the Welsh | 
And a tribute to the memory of your aucestors all may join in, who have a love | 
fur strong national! characteristics of freedom and pend And though» 
as a distinct people, their light has gone out—or rather is merged in the mighty, 
sun of the Eastern hemisphere—stiil there are lingering beams that make the!) 
ruins of national existence endid and attractive—and whose reflected! 
ray warms the heart of every Welstinan, and carries him back in pride aud | 
veneration to kneel at her old altars, and walk the halls of ancestral renown. 
Tie leading thought that impresses itself upon my mind in looking at the 
history of Wales—her continued struggles, ler repeated triumphs, and final)’ 
overthrow, is, that she was reserved for inany centuries to be the depository, 
of the highest degree of freedom that was yiven to mao during that period of) 
time ; and that in the fulfilment of this office, and the trust reposed in her—the| 
very moment she assumed an independent character, and held forth the largest | 
charter of human rights—that moment her existence became one of struggle}, 
and conflict ; and she met, what the friendsand guardians of special right and). 
freedom have met and must meet in one way or another in every age, the en-. 
mity and hostility of all people and nations around them, who enjoy less liber | 
ty ; and who, from a principle of conquest and self-preservation, seek to sub-|| 
ject to their own rule of tyranny all laws and institutions more enlarged and), 
liberal than their own. ‘This is a great historic truth, too broad to enter upon | 
at this time. 
In the long night watch of ages, when oppression has held her carnival, and 
the blood of conquest almost covered the earth, there has always Leen some cho-,| 
sen where the faithful guardians of liberty tended the flame, or preserved} 
in the spark that was to kindle the lightof a new morning, and herald 
in the dawn of brighter days for mankind. And where did that flame burn so), 
brightly—where were so many coals kept alive upon the altar, from the filth), 
to the thirteenth century, as in the mountains and vales of Cambria! I speak 
not now of the freedom we enjoy, but of the comparative freedom of the laws,|| 
institutions and customs of the Welsh, with the people around them, and 
against whom they warred to maintain their own independ g the 
Saxons, against the Picts, the Scots, and d against all of whom, 
their mountain barriers were inaccessible for eight hundred years. Do you 


capacities have opened for its enjoyment. 


** Low on his faneral couch he lies ' 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies ’ 


But the spirit of Weish liberty was not extinguished, though oppression and 


inhumanity tracked her for so many geverations in blood,—for it has found a 
uew home,—in a new world of freedum,—it lives here in faithful harmony with 


the genius of our government, its stronger growth developes here, and wider 
The,hardy and intelligent Welsh 
are to be found wherever enterprise and labour have made their habitation in 
America—they are on the banks of the Hudson, in the valley of the Mohawk, 
on the shores of the great lakes, and far away in the West, on the banks of 
glorious rivers. ‘The vision of the Druid, spoken in reference to this people, 


| as grven by the poet, has been more than realised, — 


— Caser never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 

I will give you in conclusion, gentlemen— 

* The ancient independence of the Welsh—Bowed but not broken in the old 
world, it rises tothe full height of American freedom, in the new.” 

By V. P. J. S. Breese—* Weish energy and American enterprise—ihe re- 
sult of their combined influence—success ”’ 

* The Army and Navy” being given by Mr. V. P. Morris, (who took the op- 
portunity of thanking the company for (he enthusiasm with which allusions to 
his father’s name had been received,) Captain Breese of the navy made a few 
remarks, altogether inaudible at the distance at which we sat, and gave as a 
sentiment, * The ancient Chieftains of Cambria.’ 

By A. D. Paterson—“ Cambria—The land of the free in thought, heart 
and hand. Her sages are renowned for devising wise counsels, and her people 
for vigorously maivtaining them.”] 

William Denman—* St. David of Wales—like David of old, his great pro- 
totype,—a Saint and a Prince of Royal Blood—- Not made by human hands,’ 
but by the practice of a wonderful piety and good works—a saint adopted by 
Welchmen many centuries ago for the very reasons which induced the Vener- 
able Church to canonize and recognise him as Patron of Wales,” 

A national air was then sung by a company of ‘ Ancient Druids,’ in fall cos- 
tune, accompanied by one of their number on the harp. 

By Mr. Jas Jones—" The Health of Sir Josiah John Guest, and his intellec- 
tual and amiable Lady—The munificent and zealous patrons of Welsh indus- 


itry and Welsh Literature.” 


By Mr. Isaac Davies—‘“ The Cambrian Maiden” — 
* No stars in yonder sky that shines 
Can light, like woman’s eyes impart ; 
The earth holds not in all its mines 
A gem so rich as woman’s heart.”’ 
By Mr. Sam| Williame—" The memory of Roger Williams—A_ native of 
Wales, the founder of the State of Rhode Island, and the first who planted the 


want witnesses of their valor—their historic line passes before you a more||Standard of Religious Freedom on this Continent.” 
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"By Mr. Thos Gough—“ The Welsh—thou h ‘tis said we can only . agree He said, that having been connected with E ts . . for some ti 

to disagree,’ night Welshmen will show that they can cord:ally he had been a watebtel observer of of the 

agree to enjoy themselves.” . é ‘had been led to speculate upon its effects on the future, and although he Id 
By Mr. Jas C. Cook—* Cambria Columbia—Their vows were firmly; intrude all his speculations upon the 

united in the great struggle which resulted in the birth of a great nation : jopinion civil emigration was destined to become one of the most potent agents 

May their descendants be ever united in the enjoyment and support of thet in universal civilization, and the greatest equalizer of the condition of man. 


liberty which their ancestors purchased by their blood ” He used the term ‘ civil emigration,’ in contradistinction to the forcible and 

By Mr. Wm. Batten—“ The Cambrian Patriots of the Revolution—Zealous |bloody emigration of former aah Civil eanignalonr asks not the aid of the 
supporters of American Liberty : They nobly vindicated the character which sword, to hew out a bloody path advocated by the intelligence of the age, and 
their ancestors sustained in defence of the liberty of Cambria.” jacquiesced in by its liberality, it silently worked its way to sure and lasting 


By Mr. John Watsorn—* Absent Friends : May the discord of Nations never improvements, to more general aud to mightier results: the d of 
interfere with a free and social intercourse with our friends, as peace and una-||man had sdbdved the and them to ships ; 
nimity are the true bonds which tend to the freedom of mankind.” ‘it had tamed the fierce quality of theslightning, and converted it into « peace- 

By Mr. E. E Jones—* The Welsh Citizens of New York: While dif-| ful messenger. These acquirements were great in themselves, but emigration 
fering in Religion and Politics, may they continue united in friendship and was destined to become a still greater auxiliary (o civilisation. 
charity.’ | “ Mr. chairman,” be added, * | do not wish to trespass upon your time in ex- 

By Mr. Thos. K. Jones—‘ England and America : May the Mother Country the magnificent results of to family at 
and her Daughter settle every difference without recourse to the bullet or the large ey forced themselves upon the mind of every thinking man—the 
steel.” tore especially when he had presented before him so noble an example as was 

By Mr. Win. Jones—* The Iron Mines of Wales : Like the Aborigines of \presented in this glorious repuvlic. America received its first impulse to na- 
the soil, it is above par in the estimation of the civilized world.” P jMonal greatness from civil emigration—emigration has since omnia te he 

By Mr. Thos Jones, of Oneida Co —* The health of the Hon John Striker, swelling prosperity aud renown—and its short, though brilliant career, thus 
the frend of the Cymry in Oneida County : May length of days be his por- far had been a happy, a peaceful, a glorious, and an astounding triumph.” He 

y Mr. Win. Wallace Jones—* The health of Miss Meria Janes, o me-| “ Universal Liberty—its sun though obstructed for ages by the dark spell of 
beck, N. Y.: The Authoress of *‘ Wales, and other poems.” ignorance and superstition, is brightly dawning under ‘he coated infioones of 
Mc. The Welshmen altogether Let be our and the free institutions of the New World.”’ 
fender ; and let us all, as near as we can, agree with one another.” | By Damel L Jones, Treasurer of the Festival—*‘ Th celebrati 

By the venerable Thomas Morris, Esq , V. Pres't —* The health of Dan! of the Great Cambrian Anniversary—It is Uy 
inde o the firmuess au u . , . Te credit upon the human race.” 
live to realize suniiar fruits of his enterprising spirit, to those he enjoys thie The follow ing toaste were forwarded by absent Welsh friends :— 
even! 
By Mr. J W. Roberts— Our Naturalized Welsh Citizens ; The descend- = Memory of the Rev. Samuel Davies, 
ants of sires who shed their best blood in the defence of thet liberties, know yyy, = M . ~The 4 rincetou, New Jersey.’ 
how to appreciate the blessings of freedom, and will prove strong and faithful of St. David’s—May the sons 

uards against the encroachments of tyranny.” and descendants of Cambria long enjoy the repetition of this day's festivities 
By Me Owen Huimphrey—* The Cyfaill The Pioneer of the Press among under free aud liberal institutions." 
the Cymry in America—Like its respected and talented Editor, the more +" A number of letters were received from distinguished persons, contain- 
thoroughly it is kuown the more it 1s appreciated and the more popular it be- 'cg apologies for necessary absence. 
comes.” _ Before the company departed, they did justice to the excellent and plenteous 

By Mr. G. Trehern—** Our Native and Adopted Land: May those who wish we 
to foment war between (hem, never find peace at their own hearths. oe md the host of the occasion, Mr. Gerring, whose health was 

By a Member of the Welsh Society, N.Y —* The health of Joseph Fowler, drank with acclamation and cheers. 
Esq., the President of St. George's Society. Any Socie:y would be honour — 
ed in possessing such a leader 

By Mr. J. Felix Doyle—** Abd-el Kader—Cinef of the unconqueaable Arabs, | 
4 lineal descendant of the great Ishmael, aud his brave soldier tribe—with the, THE A \ GLO A M ERIC A N 
noble, free Camanches—ihe only unconquered nations of the world.” e 

By Mr. J. Jones—** The Memory of Gwelym Morgauwg—The late celebra- 
ted Bard of Glamorgansbire.”’ NEW YORK, SATU . 

By Mr. H. Morgaun—* The Harp of Old Wallia—In the days of old itm RDAY, MARCH 
spired our fathers to deeds of daring for the preservation of (heir liberties—its_ 
notes are this uight consecrated to the remembrance of their achievements.” e had not room = make any observation, last week, on the sensation 

By John H. James—‘ Father Mathew—The true patriot of Ireland. We are created in the French Chamber of Deputies, upon learning the remarks of the 
proud of his Welsh descent, and happy at his exteuded field of fuluess, President of the United States concerning French action in the affair of Texau 
amongst his of ‘ | and concerning his views of European interposition in the Ameri- 

By Benjamm Fisher— governments. The mouth-piece of the French liberals, M. Thiers, took 


or adopted, advocate such a system of education, as sball lay no embargo or 
tariff — truth, for he whom the truth makes free is indeed a freeman.” the part of apologist or rather of defender of the President's sentiments, 


By Mr. Daniel 1, Jones—** The health of John Plumb, Jr., Esq.—Though| though in doimg so he evidently took the ground of policy in not interfering 
unfortunately prevented by the recent storm from bemg present, yet we appre- jwith the affairs of the United States and Texas, and bardly touched the re- 
ciate his patriotic disposition by offering to come from Washington, D. C.. & nsrkable assertion to the effect that the nations of Europe are not henceforth 
distance of near 300 miles, expressly to join his countryinen in this day's fes the'te to with 


tivity We honourthe man.” Drank with cheers. 
By E. W. Teifaur—* The New York Pilots—A noble and hardy band of | Un the other haud M. Guizot asserted for France or for any country the 


citizen seamen, who, whilst we are enjoying the luxurious delights of the land, night to interpose between countries with which she is in amity, to prevent 
the the oy the ‘The i ‘what may be probably a future detriment to herself, although she may not have 
on. E. Wright—* The Empire City in the Empire State—The in- 

conqemnie enterprise, aan and intelligence of her citizens will, at no dis- the right to take up arms in support of her desires, this indeed is an indispu- 
tant day, make her the treasury of the wealth of the whole civilised world.” table night as between man and man, aud why not as between vation and na- 

By Mr. Heory © Bowden—** To the Brave—of all countries and climes, tion! Ju the eyes of France the United States are independent, Mexico is 
who established the beacon light of liberty im fair and free America, watched, independent, and Texas is independent, but Mexico denies the independence 
its first flickerings lof Texas. A junction of the iuterests of the United States and Texas is pro- 
happiness ef their children, and the convulsive throse of the ore monate posed by these two last-imentioned countries, to be carried into effect by the 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 81-2 a 83-4 per cent. prem. 


oD. Davies—" Caimbriaus—May they follow the steps of their sires ; Admission of the latter into the general federal union of the former, and France 
lambs in life’s commerce, lions in war.” ‘being apprehensive that such union would be prejudicial to her commercial or 

By John Roberts-—* Our Feilow-Countrymen, wherever assembled to com- other interests, is desirous to prevent the measure ; she has a right to do so by 
memorate the day we celebrate.” |persuasion, by diplomacy, by any means except that of force or of fraud. Be- 


Thei ertions, 
to, ||sore she C&D accomplish Aer ends, she learns (hat the contracting parties have 


spect. \virtually accomplished theirs, and she at once relinquishes a design which she 
Mr. William Miles rose in reply. He expressed in feeling terms his heart-||,5 satisfied is impracticable. 
felt thanks for the honour conferred upon Mr. Jones and himself, and stated | Surely there is no breach of either moral or political faith in this ; nations, 


edl d eously coupled with Mr. Jones, |,. , 
a poops yd of festival, he had ‘like individuals, are bound to look to themselves first, they have to secure their 
only volunteered his aid as a member of the Welsh Society, at the request of own welfare, advantage, and prosperity, as far as possible without entrenching 


gentlemen who had been the grand movers in this magnificent feast. So far as) upon the rights of others ; now the United States had not any political rag his 
Mr. Jones was concerned, the toast was appropriate and deserving, but not 4s), Texas until the mutual agreement for aonexation was concluded ; and con- 
regarded himself. He would avail himself of the opportunity to express) oo itiy France could without impropriety endeavour to persuade, or offer in- 


f feature of this evening's entertainment ; he said 
which the subject of emigration had ducements to Texas to coutinue her political position, a change from which 
been treated by the distinguished President, and other gentlemen who had pre- |was deemed to be prejudicial to French interests ; but if Prence desisted the 


viously spoken upon that subject From a knowl dge of the liberal ane) moment she learned that other engagements were formaily entered into, she is 
philanthropic cuizens of ‘entirely undeserving of censure or of invidious reflection. 
e tened construction 0 

h had far surpassed his With regard to the dictum that European uations must not make new settle- 
warmest expectations. The sentiments uttered by that gentleman were such as ments, nor enlarge those they now possess on this continent, there cannot 
Keep time with the advancing step of civilisation, and they were in every way surely be any reason as @ basis for it. Of what are the territorial possessions 
vurthy of the growing liberality of the age in which we live : they not only)|in North America composed ! They are composed of countries now or formerly 
cmsed a vibration in the hearts of those around this festive board, but they lcolonised by Spain, England, France, and Russia. Some of those of tiv 
would receive a ready response from the mountains and valleys of Wales, and a eae ms ate . of the 
fromthe breasts of the philanthropist, wherever be might be. ‘|French have merged into those of England, and are possessed by her still, 


The health of William Miles and Daniel L, Joues. 
in caftying out the present glorious festival, entitles them to our marked re- 
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some of those of England have established their independence and constitute 


the United States, and these have been farther enlarged by cessions of the re- 
maining portions of the former French colonies, and by the Spanish colony of 
Florida ; and those of Spain have also established their independence under 
different Republican titles. It seems then that North America has several 
distinct sovereignties, of which the United States conjointly are but one ; 
surely then, the Russian, the English, the Mexican, the Central American,— 
all these, have a right to their opinion on such a subject, as well as the United 
States, and if their interests are connected with the countries of Europe, 
they ought not to have those connexions placed under limits by a power,herself 
originally an equal intruder upon the rights of the aborigines with those of the 
other nations, and which now virtually says ‘* We have conquered for ourselves 
a portion of this continent, and we now decree that what we have done for 
ourselves none others shall do after us.” 

Let us recollect that every man in America, except the aboriginal savage or 
the negro, is either an European, or a descendant at no great distance back, 
from European parents; and let not pride or want of due reflection urge the 
precept that, in its exclusiveness, has so touched the feelings in all our father- 


lands. 
Orgcon.—We copy the following article of correspondence, and give it for 
what it may be worth ; but it is evidently from one who fancies he has sufficient 
authority for what he says. If he be correct he gives good hopes of a peace- 
ful and satisfactory arrangement of the vexed question. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the news had not arrived in England of the last rejection of arbitration, 
and the next mail may bring new difficulties, arising from the irritated state of 
the public mind. At any rate, if the letter be correct, the new proposals from 
this government will reach that of England, according to moral probability, as 
they were forwarded by way of Long Island to Boston, and were carried out 


in the Cambria. 
THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 
Correspondence of the Philadelphia North American 
Wasnineton, Feb. 26, 1846. 

At length Iam enabled to communicate some intelligence, which, if | have 
not greatly misconceived public opinion, will be most acceptable to your read 
ers and to the country at large. Jam thoroughly convinced the foundation of 
a compromise of the existing difficulties with Great Britain, has been laid, und 
T believe the terms of a Treaty will be perfected within sixty days. Now for 
such facts as I am permitted to present to the public. 

On Wednesday last Mr. Calhoun had a long and serious interview of several 
hours with the President in relation to the Oregon question. ‘The immediate 
purpose of the visit was to ascertain the disposition of the Executive towards 
a proposition, which after consultation on both sides of the Chamber, he felt 
inclined to submit, either in open or secret session of the Senate, as might be 
esteemed most prudent. It is contemplated to advise the President to resume’ 
negotiations on the basis of the 49th parallel, conceding the navigation of the 
Odembia, in lieu of which, Great Britain has rendered certain equivalents, uf 
which I am not informed. Mr. Calhoun presented the subject in all its as- 
pects, suggesting that it could not be expected, Great Britain, in the present 
posture of affairs, could advance another offer, after the consecutive rejections 
of arbitration, and intimated candidly, if he was the negotiator on the other side 
he would not. ‘The President stated, that in consequence of advices from Mr. 
McLane, he had given the most devoted attention to the subject, in the hope of 
arriving at some determination which would prove acceptable, and bring the 
controversy to un amicable termination. That after reflecting upon the views 
of Mr. McLane, and consulting with a portion of the Cabinet, he had deemed 
it best rot to request the opinion of the Senate, under present circumstances, 
and was inclined to hope, that a suggestion then entertained by him, would 
better facilitate the important object by a resort to negotiation through the 
Executive Department. During the same day, other Senators were taken into 
consuitation, and at eight o'clock on that evening a Cabinet Council was con 
vened, at which it was determined to submit ancther offer to Great Britain, upon 
the basis of the 49th degree, with other conditions, of which I am not at pre. 
sent apprised. I am not prepared to say whether this proposal has been tender- 
ed as yet to Mr. Pakenham, but I have very conclusive reasons for believing 
it is now on the road to Boston, to go out by the Cambria on Sunday. 

This activity has bee: hastened by the despatches of Mr. McLane, who re- 

resented in very strong terms the feeling which had been exhibited by the 
rl of Aberdeen at the intelligence of the rejection of the final proposal of ar- 
bitration, which I informed you several days ago had been received by the Min 
istry before the sailing of the steamer. Mr. McLane also recommended the 
President to transfer the negotiations to London, hoping by his familiarity with 
the sentiments and disposition of the Earl of Aberdeen, to be able to effect an 
arrangement more readily and with more satisfaction to both parties. 

It is not now in my power to state specifically whether the President has 
consented to present his offer in London or to Mr. Pakenham ; but I infer from 
the suggestions which have been made co me, as well as from my own rea- 
soning, that in respect to Mr. Buchanan the negotiations will be continued in 
Washington. 

It comes to me from the best source, that an entire confidence is now realiz- 
ed in the Cabinet, 1 know it is felt by Mr. Calhoun and other Senators, who 
have had free access to the movement, that the difficulty will be adjusted imme- 
diately and amicably. By noting the date of this letter you will be able to 
discover when the official correspondence is divulged, how near your information 
was to truth and to time. 

As I stated on a former occasion, I reiterate in the plainest and most posi 
tive language now, Mr. Pakenham has no instructions from his Government, 
authorizing him to make any new proposition. This statement will not be 
gainsayed, under any authority from the British Minister, who ought to know 
something of his own affairs. It is extremely unfortunate that the President's 
original offer of the 49th parallel, was not sent to England—if it had been the 
whole question would have been settled by the opening of Congress. 


Before we dismiss this subject for the present, we would advert to the speech 
of the Hon. S. Foote of Vermont, on Oregon matters ; it was’ delivered by 
him in the House of Representatives on the 6th Feb., and contains the clearest 
and most dispassionate arguments thereon that we have thus far had opportu- 
Rity to read; areal love of country and of his country’s honour is evident 


‘throughout, but there is a candour and straight-forwardnese in every period 
that entitle him to the respect of even his opponents, however warm. The 
speech is too long for insertion in our columns, but, as it has been printed, no 
doubt it is easily to be obtained, and will well repay the perusal. 


In our last number we made a few remarks with reference to the difficulty 
that would attend the introduction of Maize or Indian Corn into the British 
iIsles, as an article of human food, founded on a knowledge of the effects pro- 
duced on Europeans who are unaccustomed to its use, on their arrival at this 
side of the Atlantic. From information which has since been received, it ap- 
pears that the experiment has been tried in Ireland, and has resulted as we 
predicted, its use having been productive of dysentary. And although this 
may be overcome by time, yet the prejudices which this circumstance will have 
created in the minds of the people, will not be easily eradicated. 

The benevolent intentions of the British government, in ordering a quantity 
of this article to be shipped to Ireland will, notwithstanding this untowafd 
event, be productive of much benefit ; as it will probably be used as a substi- 
tute for oats and potatoes, in feeding cattle and other descriptions of stock, 
while it will cause an additional quantity of oatmeal to be thrown into the mar- 
ket, with which food the people of Ireland are already familiar, and of which 
they are very fond. 

The opening of the English ports to the introduction of grain from this coun- 
try, and the consumption of Indian corn, whether as fodder or otherwise, must 
have a tendency to increase the price of bread-stuffs in the United States, not. 
withstanding the ability of its farmers to produce a greater surplus than hither- 
to. It therefore becomes an important consideration, whether measures should 
not be adopted by the Legislature, to encourage, as is the case in other coun- 
tries, the manufacture of oatmeal, which is almost entirely unknown to the na- 
tive population, but which would be readily and gladly consumed by those who 
have been accustomed to eat it in the old country, and who at present are pre- 
vented from procuring it by its scarcity and exorbitant price. 

We have been not a little struck with the inconsistency of a contemporary 
‘who is a zealous Corn-law protectionist, but who is nevertheless most eager for 


the free importation of Maize into the United Kingdom. His alleged reason for 
ithis advocacy is that Maize is not grown in the British home dominions. What 
then? Will not the use of Maize as much interfere with the price of Wheat, 


jas the importation of any other grain which the people will use for food. We 


‘are not here objecting to Maize in England, but wish to shew the absurdities 
which men wil) commit when they are mounted on their favorite hobbies, and 
the weakness of the links with which they would endeavour to bind heteroge- 
neous opinions. Stick to English Corn-law protection, and abandon the Maize 
free importation, or introduce Maize and leave protection to itself, 

ST. DAVID'S DAY.—THE WELSH. 
There are few celebrations more interesting to us (individually speaking) 
than that which is hallowed by the Welsh nation, perhaps excepting that of 
our Patron saint proper, Si. George, there is not one ; and the reason for it is 
this, that we consider them to be a free people of not only a longer standing 
than any other nation now existing, but also than of any other nation that ever 
did exist. The Welsh have a right, if puor humanity have any such right, to 
be proud of their history from its earliest date to the present, and no assembly 
of persons on a public occasion can with greater propriety give, as a convivial 
sentiment ** The Press” than an assembly of Welshmen, lovers of their coun- 
try, and supporters of her fame: for the Press has contributed most largely in 
drawing the history of Wales out of obscurity, in setting its gems in their best 
light, and in exhibiting them in their truest colours. 
We confess to a mode of ratiocination occasionally, peculiar to ourselves, 
but at such time, our convictions being strong, we do not hesitate to maintain 
them, though we may not in the first place be supported by others ; and as this 
is with us rather a pet subject, we shall venture to descant a little upon it at 
the present juncture. 
We should pretty well establish our point were we merely to rest our proof 
apon the history of the Britons from the time of the Roman invasion, forty 
years before the Christian Era and the present juncture —a period of nearly 
nineteen centuries,—in the whole course of which they have not only virtual- 
ly but actually been in possession of name, nation, sovereignty, and freedom, 
all of which are still theirs, and have been so without interruption, though not 
without much disturbance, many vicissitudes, and certain humiliations and 
diminutions of power. The former mistress of the world, with force, energy, 
and discipline superior to those of any other nation, invaded them, fought them, 
jcaused them to to retreat from place to place in their ‘* sea-girt island” but 
could not extirpate them, could not even subdue them. Once among their 
fastnesses they defied the power ofthe Roman army, and although reduced in 
extent of dominion, they had their princes still, and their name continued in. 
tact. And well were they revenged, by their own race, on those general inva- 
ders of the rights of others, as we may probably show in the sequel. 
When the ambitious Romans were obliged at length to abandon Britain, in 
order to look after the safety of their own homesteads, and the Scot, the Pict, 
the Saxon, and the Dane, successively took up the notion that she was a prize 
worth contending for, were they any the more successful than Rome had been ? 


that they could effect upon the Britons, was the ravaging of the open coun- 
try, which they gradually formed into an Octarchy, and finally into the Kingdom 
of England ; and yet again Wales is found intact, governed by the native prin- 


es and obedient to her own laws. Much harassed, subjected to many vicis- 
Cosas, often reduced to extremes which rendered her national existence all 


Assuredly not, for with all the swarms of those robbers by profession, all | 
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but extinct, she rallied again and again as her bards recalled the memories of 
times of old and of the heroes who had fought and died for her liberties. 
Even the Normans could not subsue her, and the Plantagenets have at best but 
dimmed the lustre which they could not extinguish. For when the last of the 
ancient and royal line perished in her defence, she still, in her very despera- 
tion refused to acknowledge for her ruler any but one who should be native 
born,—literally a Cambrian. 

Even then she continued to be, what she still is“ The Principality of Wales.” 
Her sovereign is appointed in the ancient manner, for it is well known that the 
princes of Wales did not assume their authority under the present known sys- 
tem of lineal succession, but, although commonly of the royal house, each suc- 
cessive prince was either previously appointed by his predecessor, or in failure 
of such a precaution, was elected to his authority. Now it is well known that 
the heir apparent to the British Throne is never orn prince of Wales, he is 
created such by the ruling sovereign—a descendant of the first Prince of Wales 
uf the Plantagenet blood, dorn in Wales. The Welsh nation therefore still 
retains an acknowledged integrity, although of greatly reduced power. 


Can any other nation of the world make the boast of an integral, authoritative, 


national existence, without interruption, during 2000 years ' not the Jews ; 
for although the Exodus took place nearly 1500 years before the Christian era, 
yet the “ People of God” became afterwards divided into two Kingdoms, one 
of which was carried into captivity in about seven centuries from the Exodus, 
and from which the people never returned ; the other experienced a similar fate 


within less than nine centuries from the same time, from which they were al- 


lowed to return, in order that a divine destiny might be compieted, soon after 
which they became scattered, as a nation, to the four winds of Heaven. The, 
Greeks cannot claim it, with all their wisdom and science ; the Chinese can-| 
not prove, themselves entitled to it, for the mort authentic histories of that na-| 
tion exhibit numerous changes of dynasty. The Egyptians, ancient as they’ 
may be, are deficient in data, to enable them to cope with the Welsh. The 
English under the Normans have but half the amount of years that the Welsh 
here claim. Cambria even on this ground is the most ancient of integral na- 
tions. 

But these two thousand years form but the shorter period of the freedom 
enjoyed by the Welsh, considered with regard to their progenitors. The Welsh 
nation is a branch of the great Celtic tree, which has spread abroad its arms 
through central Europe ; Celtic blood has proceeded conquering and to con- 
quer wheresoever it flows, or shall! flow, until it shall have encompassed the 
earth like a zone. Our hypothesis is, and we feel ready to support it, that dur- 
ing the period of the general Dispersion of the human race, the tribes that. 
moved latest in the directions of the Chinese, the Indian, and the Egyptian’ 
Peninsulas, were checked in their progress by the fulness of occapation, in| 
those regions, from previous tribes ; that those later tribes or wanderers were 


obliged to stay their progress for a time in Central Asia, but afterwards moved |; 


westerly ; that the Celte were from thence; that they were always distin 


form and magnitude ; the text is entire, and it seems to have been carefully 
prepared, the “ getting up” is highly creditable tothe publishers, who really 
have done honour to their craft, to the public feeling, to literature, and to the 
cause of religion in putting it forth. There are only the first two volames out 
lyet. the former of which commences with an interesting account of Dr- 
‘Dwight’s life and writings. The remainder of the work is nearly ready. 

| Tue Fairy Book —New York: Harpe:s.—It is well said ‘* Despise not 
ithe day of small things ;” the * Fairy Book” would indicate a child’s book, 
but we are old fashioned enough to believe that these fairy tales judiciously 
‘handled can furrish both amusement and instruction—aye, instruction !—to 
‘youth, where grave moral lessons will fail. Many of these contain allegorical 
| meanings, and,in the midst of both wonderment and mirth,induce questions and 
‘inquiries the answers to which are helps both to the mind and to the intellect. 
‘The present edition is a beautiful one with about 80 embellishments, and the 
\work is furnished with an introduction from the pen,—as we have beard—ot 
the erudite Gulian C. Verplanck, who on the occasion has assumed that singu- 
‘lar and almost unknown nom de guerre of John Smith. 

Guy Rivers.—By W. G. Simms.—New York : Harpers.—The author of 
‘this work most ably describes the peculiarities and characteristics of S. Caro- 
‘lina, Georgia, &«. We believe this was his first production of that nature, 
‘and it is graphic, striking, and descriptively true. It has had a large cireula- 
‘tion in various editions, and is now pat forth in commodious and cheap series 
‘the “ Pocket Edition ” of the Harpers of this city. 

Harper's Incumnateo Bisie.—Part 50.--The work 
‘well deserves its peculiar title, for it is beautifully illuminated, and appropri- 
‘ately illustrated. The letter-press is admirable, and, as we have for some 
time wished, is, now nearly completed. 

Manan’s Civit Encineertne.—New York: Wiley & Putnam.—In this 
rapidly progressing, continually improving, practical age, we know not a scien- 
tific work that deserves a warmer welcome than this before us. All mankind 
)are either directly or indirectly engaged in forming docks, wharfs, warehouses, 
bridges, roads, railways, canals, or other helps to forwarding, storing, and ge- 
‘neral commercial prosperity ; and here is a book which upon sound philosophi- 
cal and mathematical principles, teaches in plain and perspicuous style the ele- 
‘ments of practical labour on these things, and gives plain directions in the de- 
tails. The author first enters upon the consideration of durability and strength 
‘of building materials, he then proceeds to examine the various kinds of mortar 
and cement, and the applicability of each to particular purposes. After these 
‘some strictures and instructions on Masonry, Brick- work, Wooden framing, dig- 
ging, surveying, and al! the principal! operations of which it is the duty of the 
Civil Engineer to take cognizance. The bock is well and amply illustrated with 
‘diagrams and desigus placed against the text which it is intended to render 
clear. It is simple in style, being imtended for young students, and is there- 
fore eminently useful to general engineers on the subject. 

Twenty Years Arver.—Part 1.—By Alexander Dumas —New York: 


guished both for their valour and theirindependence ; that the German nations) Win. Taylor.—We have here the beginning of a supplement to “ The Three 
were derived from them—a people whom neither Cesar himself nor future | Guardsmen,” a story by the same author, and which has already met with » 
commanders, could subdue—who afterwards harassed and shook the very highly favourable reception in the reading world. 

foundations of the Roman empire ;—that still proceeding westward, they took A Cure ror rue Heart Acne.—A Comedy.— By Thomas Morton,—N. 
possession of Belgium, and Celtic Gaul, and then passed over to the British’ York: Wm. Taylor.—This Comedy has at all times been a distinguished fa- 
Islands, of which we verily believe they were the Aborigines ; and, consequent | vorite with the play-going public. 1: is here published as part of the “ Mo- 
ly that the Welsh nation is a nation of freemen from the time of the deluge fo| \dern Standard Drama,” a series under the editoria! direction of Epes Sargent, 
the present hour ; and what other nation can assume a history surpassing this ' Esq., aud contains an introduction by the Editor, and fell stage directions, 


Well may the Welsh toast “ The Press,” their bards had long and faithful- 


ly sung the history, acts, and laws of the nation, and when the ruthless Edward) 


Longshanks in his brutal policy caused the destruction of those living registers, 
the Press was labouring into birth, in time to prevent those glories from being 
lost to memory, and to shew out those portions of ancient days which confirm 
their pretensions to an imperishable name. 

The Sons of the Cymry then do well to celebrate their country's glory, and 
no true Welshman or descendant of a Welshman ought to omit being present 


at such a celebration. “ Their light as a distinct people has ‘ not’ gone out,” 
but on the contrary burns more and more brightly. Wales will still be a prin-|. 


cipality, though bound up with English government, and her literature is be- 
coming like revived fires, which, after smouldering for ages, has been supplied 
with fresh fuel, and is spreading its light farther and farther around its flaming 
centre. 


Inman Gattery.—We desire to impress upon the attention of our Read- 
ers, that this magnificent exhibition will positively and finally be closed on 
Tuesday evening next. Those, therefore, who desire to visit it, aud to con- 
tribute to its benevolent object will please to remember the extent of their op- 


portunity. 


Literary Notices. 


Dwicut's TutoLocy.—4 vols., 8vo.—New York : Harpers.—The admir- 
able system of Theology contained in the discourses of which this work con- 
sists, enjoys a reputation as extensive as all Christendom itself. in many, if 
not all theological seminaries it is consulted as a text book, and it is a brief but 
quite sufficient recommendation of it to say that it is held in the highest esti- 
mation by the pious and learned Dr. Chalmers of Scotland. it has appeared 
in almost every form from 4to. to 48mo., and has so commended itself to the 
attention of reflecting persons that few are without it who have been able to 
effect the purchase, The present edition is a beautiful one, and is concise in 


casts of characters, and descriptions of costumes. 

Menpicany or Pownt-pes-Arvs.—By Wm. Hauff—N. York : Wm. 
| Taylor. — Another serial publication called the ‘Select Library of German 
Tales" has been commenced, of which this is the second number. It is well 
‘written, well translated, and highly interesting. 

*,* We are obliged to postpone our Theatrical, Musical, and many Literary 
‘Notices, to make room for the News and remarks contained in our files brought 
‘iby the Toronto. 
| Napoleon on Presentiments.—Paul, he observed, in a conversation on 
.the death of the emperor, was a man who had a soul, and was accessible 
‘to noble resolutions, but all his moral faults were concentrated by the rest- 
‘less forebodings of that animal instinct, which I have so often observed in 
isome of my bravest soldiers: Lasselles, for example, who in the middle of 
the night wrote to me from bivouac on the battle-field of Wagram, to ask 
me to sign immediately the decree for the transmission of his title and his 
majorat of Count to his wife's son, because he felt that he wasabout to 
fall in the battle on the ensuing day; and the unfortunate man Was right. 
'Cervoni, who stood near me at Echmuhl, and now faced cannon for the 
first time since the war in Italy, said to me, “ Sire, you forced me to quit 
‘Marseilles, which I loved, by writing to me that the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor was only to be won by soldiers in the presence of the enemy.— 
'Here Lam; but this is my last day.” A quarter of an hour afterwards a 
‘ball carried away his head. Paul was constantly dreaming of conspiracies 
,and assassinations. He had brought a skilful mechanic from ab , in ore 
der to make him a number of secret passages, by which he might escape 
‘from the different chambers which he most frequently used in his palace, 
There was one man alone who had his entire confidence, and that was 
‘Count Pahlen, governor of St. Petersburgh, and chief director of the 
lice, He was at supper with the general the night before his assassination, 
when he received a letter revealing to him the most minute details, the 
whole scheme of the conspiracy, and naming Count Pahlen as the chief, 


and warning him that the plot was completely ripe fur execution. Some 
fatality prevented him from breaking the seal, and. he thought no more of 
it when he retired to his private apartments. Had he 


the letter, he 


would have been saved. 
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Heroic Proposition for Effecting Napoleon's Escape from his Cap-| 


ors.—Among the various plans proposed to facilitate the escape ol Napo-| 
poke from Rochefort, the soak eurtis was that of Captain Ponet, of the Me-) 
dusa, which is now, for the first time made public. ‘The proposition of 
this Curtius was as follows: | 
e proposed, under favor of the night, to take the lead of the Saale, to) 
par the } Bellerophon at anchor, to engage her at close combat, and to! 
lash his vessel to her sides, so as to neutralize her efforts and impede her 
sailing. The engagement might last two hours, at the end of which the, 
Medusa, carrying only sixty guns, and the Bellerophon seventy-four, she 
would necessarily be destroyed, but during this time, the Saale, taking ad- 
vantage of the breeze which every evening blew from the land, might gain 
the sea, and a sloop of twenty-two guns, and a ship’s pinnace, which com- 
prized the remainder of the English flotilla, could not detain the Saale, 


which was a or of the first class, carrying twenty-four pounders be-) 


tween decks, and thirty-six pound carronades in her upper deck. 
Two circumstances were opposed to this heroic project—the refusal of 
Captain Philibert, of the Saale, and the repugnance of the Emperor to sac- 


i ip and her crew to his personal safety. 
prone Montholon’s Napoleon at St. Helen” 
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DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
wr The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Piiis, 


contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


wy THE BRANDRETH PILLS ave entirely Vegetable and made on those prin 
ciples which long experience has proved correct. Itis now no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto-| 
mach and bowels, and in all dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great blessing. Let 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If taithfally used when there 1s occa- 
sion for medicine, it will be very seldom that a Doctor will be required. Inall cases 
of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afilicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature 
of the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted 
to the seed, or there will be noincrease. ‘The climate must have those matters in it 
which will unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious pcisous, or they will become 
extinguished, as a lamp that is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human 
frame , it cannot be materially uifected by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless 
there be those matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By 
purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have a‘linity with those impurities 
upon which contagion feeds, we niay always feel secure, whatever disease may rage 
around us. Trne, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our sickness will be the 
affair of a day or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple and ex- 
cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness. 


TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to follow 
this common-sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things are so ornot. Let them enquire among 
their friends and ask the same question. Verily if EVIDENCE 1s wanted it shall be 
procured. To the sick, let me say, use the ; 

BRANDRETH PILLS 
Is the best advice mortal man can give you. 


{iG Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase oj 
them you will obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, MD. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; aiso, 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FOURTH SEASON.—THIRD CONCERT. 


4 be PUBLIC and the SUBSCRIBERS are respectfully informed that the THIRD 
CONCERT of the present season will take place on Saturday evening, March 7, 
JAMES L. ENSIGN, Sec’y. 


atthe Apollo Rooms. By order, 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
THE GREAT CURE. 


N° pain is comparable to that of the Tooth-ache All the body may be in heaith ; 
but this trivial taing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ane Frincip 
(WE. Segars in all their variety. 
| Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. (Ju7-ly. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 


| Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


A T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
i can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 
‘have been heretofore executed: M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENBSSEs on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
‘that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their dur: bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
nm all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecoiouring department isin the hands 
of acompetent and practical person, and in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
| [LP The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
‘BRADY forthe most EFFEcTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, &c.,sup 
\plied. B. BRADY. CApy. 


THE “INMAN GALLERY.” 

| The Inman Gallery is now open at the Art Union Rooms, No. 322 Broadway, and the 
‘Exhibitien will continue during four weeks. 

| Tickets are now ready and may be obtained of the Treasurer, R. B. FOSDICK, No. 
om ir d-vay, and at the Art Union Gallery, 322 Broadway, or of any member of the 
iComu thee. 

| Seaso» Tickets 50 cents. Single admission 25 cents. Catalogues 12} cents. 


PATENT LAP-WELDED 
IRON BOILER FLUES, 


14} FEET LONG, AND 1} INCHES TO 4 INCHES DIAMETER. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentce. 
No. 6 Liberty Street, N. York. [fb7-2m* 


THE LONDUN PENNY MAGAZINE. PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 


Imported and For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,”—Volume ‘ur 1845 is nowcomplete. Ailthe back volumes constantly on hand. 

2 THE SUPP).H MENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPAZDIA.—It is unnecessary, in 
lany announceme:1. to point out the value of this ‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” 
\To the purchasers of the original work it will oe almost indispensable; for, ranging 
over the whoie field .f knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some 
|material omissions .f matters which ought to have founda place. But to these, and 
jeven to readers who may not desire to possess the complete Work, the Supplement 
jbas the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the march ot Progressive Knowledge.— 
| Volume ONE is now complete and may be had bound in sheep, or in parts. 
| 3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP.EDIA OF THE “ SOCILTY FOR THE DIFFU 
ISION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was de- 
‘rived from its original issue in a weekly sheet, when a work of much !ess magnitude 
|was contemplated. From its commencement it has been supported by a great body of 
\Contributors,eminent in their respective departments ; and its articles, in many of 
|the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authorities, and have acquired cele- 
brity, wherever the English ianguage is ready.—Complete and bound in 27 volumes 
jsheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb21-tf. 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 
FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 


: THIS Balsam isa prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists 
-— —has beena long time in use, and is confidently recommended to the 


public as the best and most succcssful Salve ever used for inflammatory 
= diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are mflamed, or the 
\ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost hke magic, and removes all 
lappearance of disease after two or three applications. 
| In dimness of sight caused by fixed altentionto minute objects, or by long exposure 
jto a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, 
jit is a sure restorer, and should se used by all who find thei: eye-sight failing without 
jany apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where al- 
jmost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. 
Inflammation, and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon 
removed by the application of the Balsam. One trial wili convince the most incredu- 
ious of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 
cents. 

Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and 
Druggists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers Street, (Granite Building), and 100 Fulton, 
cor. William Street, and 77 East Broadway. And soldaiso by ali respectable Druggists 
in the United States. fo28-1f. 


STATE CONVENTION. 
Srarre or New York, ss. 
EF, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer ef the said State, 
} having formed a Board of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the pro- 
\visions of the act entitled ‘An act recommending a Convention of the People of 
ithe State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 
vetes or ballots given fer and against the said proposed ‘* Convention” at a Central 
|Election held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord- 


frame to anguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy 
amanner as possible. Tune comfort that sould be sought for is the CLOVE ANO- 
DYNE TOOTH! ACHE DROPS, a remedy that, while it removes the pain, preserves| 
the teeth, and thus biesses as wel! as benefits. These drops have been extensively, 
used, and thousands will bear grateful tes!imony to their value as a speedy and pe:-| 
manent cre for the tooth-ache. Those subject to this horrible pain, should remembe)| 
that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure itin one minute, when applied to the 
affected nerve. 

Prepared and Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers 
Street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor, William Street, and77 East Broadway, and 
sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. (fb28. 


PURE BEAR'S OIL. 
THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE HalR. 


THE oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and al) 
alluded to the properties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a 
» preservative and beautifier of ** Nature’s covering for the head.”— 
Hippocrates,the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his * Treatise outhe Parts of the Human Body,” “ that the 
fat of the Ursus (Bear) is very nutritive in starting and preserving 
the redts of the hair of adults, when premature baidness occu:s. The inner mem- 
branes of the flesh of the pear nearest the skin, are covered with ashining fat which 
forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair that covers 
them sv profusely. This js a jaw of nature, and 1 follows tha’ the oil produced from 
the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the recovery of 
the hair when prematurely lost.” 
Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the valve of genuine Bea ’s i! for the 
hair. For yeais, the pure article has been cons:dered by the most eminent physicians! 
the best remedy for dandruff, falling off or Weakness of the hair, and aii complaints! 


connected therewith. Great care should be taken in ail cases as to the genuineness, 
and purity of theoil. The real article cayefully purified and highiy perfumed, for sale! 
by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers Street, 100 Fulton 


Street, corner William. and 77 East Broadway, and by ali respectable Druggists in the! | 


United States. Price 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for smal) bottles. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gen- 
tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and 
Board to any specified extent,by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), 
where every attention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a 
home. The most satisfactory references will be given and expected. 


ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 

State, in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, ceclare and certify, 

that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 

|two hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen ; that of the said 
number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or bal- 

‘lots were given for the said Convention :—That of the said first mentioned number, 

thirty-three thousand, eight hundred and siaty votes or ballots were given against the 

said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass that a majerity of the votes or 

\ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 

jand Declare that a Convention of the people of the seid State will be cailed accordingly : 

land that an election for Delegates to the said Convention will be held on the last Tues 

jday of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of A 

wy & oa the first Monday in June, 1846, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 

lof the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of States’ Office, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State, 

A.C FLAGG, Comptrolier, 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 

Starr or New York, Secretary’s Orricr. 

| certify the preceding to be a true copy of an original certificate of the Board of State 

| Canvassers, on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of Albany, the twenty-sixth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five. N. 5S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 

State oF New York, Secrerary’s Orrice, Albany, January 28th, 1846, 

To the Sherff of the County of New York—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that pursu- 

‘ant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘‘An act recommending a Convention of the 

|People of this State, passed May 13, 1845,” an election will be heid on the last Tuesday 

jof April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 

Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and certificate 


| above recited, 


| The number of Delegates to be chosen in the coxnty of New York will be the same 
jas the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. Respectiully yours, 
N. 8S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the rej 
\quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. 
| WM. JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
| All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
‘week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 


See Revised Statutes, vol. 3, chap. VI., title 3d, artucle 3d, part Ist, page 140, [f.21]} 
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G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 Walliam Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
G B. CLARKE returns thane tae 
i elve months, and at the same 
by ” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
ble Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tryon & Co , with whose es- 


readers of ‘‘The Anglo American, 
much below that of other Fashiona 
The style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from.......... nwcccccccaccecceee $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Bik Cass Pants 6,00 to 
Satin Vests of the very best quality...... 


( PRICES FOR MAKING aND TRIMMING. 
Pants and Vests 3,00 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


i 
ic? A Specimen Coat always to be seen G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


{Mr8-tf.} 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Traveilers. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. ¢ 
The Tabdie will be pleatifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, a id the Vellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WiNEs and Liquors. 
From tueir experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience of their 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share ot public patronage. 
and Extensive Stabling attached to the Ilotel. 
y3l-tf. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Soutu Steeet, corner Maipen Lang. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 

Pees about sending for their friends ia any part of the Old Country are respect- 

fuliy informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 

house, ani gave such usbonnded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845 

The grext increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfaction to all par- 

ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 


BELL & INGLIS. 


to the same, therefore the departure of every passengs:¥rom that place will! be superin-| 


tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUYPT, and the utmost confidence may be f-lt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. tetter proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory mannerin which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
HEinsured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATE$ BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
OrFice 74 WALL STREET. 

| JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman, } 

John |. Palmer, Esq. 

| Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 

| . James Boorman, Esq. 

George Barciay, Esq. 

Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. 

Gorham A Worth, Esy. 

Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 


Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears Walker, Esq: 


New York. 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and Genera! Agent forthe United States) 
and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 2 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. {New York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 

SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured,and suchas are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
ment, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesum to be permanently invested in the United States in the names of three 
of the Local Directors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 

The payment of premiums, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for —_ duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


\of policy. 
j V pecliingleave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


iscale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and dec/ared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp THe UN!TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded The wel, established character of those Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. {2 ail cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fertheir passage will be re 

. Afree passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireiand or Scotland can be se- 
ured. Apply oraddress (post paid), W & J.T. TAPSCOTT, 
South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. 
Agencyin Liverpooi— 


Myl0-tf.3 WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTY PES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. fou: 
Premiums, and two ‘‘ highest honors,”’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila 
—_— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhiinted. 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places 
sotna’ no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker 
in any weather. 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 
DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland. 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount.’ 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— 


for calculations of the vaiueof the bonus’ in this institution. These profits will at 
jeach division be parp IN if desired. 

|| Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

| The rates * for life with profits” are lower than those of any other foreign Company 
Lire insurancein New York. 

|| The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
| institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
‘ed by their Loan Departinent—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

|. A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


|o'’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
fSepr.6. t J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


i} ~ 
DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and ative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
| & TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This 
jaffection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
| the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
_morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment 
‘of vision, objects at first looking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
‘tunctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
‘sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
| |float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and asense 
of heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
| minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
‘most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 


| be distinguished frem the natural. 


|| SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 


IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincia! Bank of Engiand; Messrs. J. Barned & 
= Exchange and mere Bank, ne Yay Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London |ects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 
and branches throughout England an ales. < 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
throughout Ireland. CANADA, &c., FOR 1845, 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, Nationa] Bank of Scotland, Green-'| FROM TAPSCOT?T’S EMIGRATION OFFICE 
ock Company, and throughout Scotland. i} South Street, corner Maiden Lene. 

My10-tf. . & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. | FALO in 36hours. CLEVELAND In 60 hours. 

DETROIT in 4 days. 


JOHN HERDMAN & OLD ESTABLISHED UNITED STATES, 


MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 


HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, | TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 


61 South Screet, New York, 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpoo!. 


) age pw to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpool packet), 


ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in calling the attention of old! 
countrymen and th> public generally, to their unequalled arrangements for bringing 
out persons here by ‘heir friends, beg to state, that after this year the business of the. 
house at Liverpool will be conducted by its brancn, under the name of Herdman, 
Keenan & Co. sending for their friends through this establishment, will at once! 
see the greatimportance of having a brinch of the housein Liverpool, as it will pre-| 
clude all uanecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are: 
well known to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers, commanded by| 
kind and experienced men; ani as they sail every five days from varhing | tyes offers) 
every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri- 
bers look forward for a coatinuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex-| 
tended to tem for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em-' 
bark, the passage money wil! be refunded as customary. i 
ie ~‘eeueee passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if 
requir 


the Erie, Peansylvania, ‘*hio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
|&c., Stearnboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
\Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore 
‘&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to anypart of the Western States and 
\Canada.in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra gage, &c., 
ito almost any partof the }nion. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
|Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
ycated by eftressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT .South-st., 


| Mvitt corner Maiden Lana. 
THOMAS S. CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


rafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it 

be done by the thee wish sent, at the rate of Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. [dec.6-ly. 
per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of the person for whom it is intend- 

ed. A draft wil! then be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

same returned by mail. Drafts ave made payable at the following Banking Institutions! | LLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 


on demand, without any charge, viz :— 
In England. Messrs. James Built, Son & Co.. Bankers, Lonion: Messrs. J. Barnea | 
& Co., Exchangeand Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provinctat of @helatid || 
and Branches throughou’ Engiand and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. || 
Birmingham Compiny, Lancaster Banking Company. 
In freland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their 
branches in ali the principal towns throughout the country. 
In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 
of Scotland and Branches. 
For further pa:ticulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO., 61 South-st., N, York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO . Liverpool. 
N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and Savannah, duwing the fall of exch year, by which freight and passen- 
gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be pre to forward passengers} 


ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &¢. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
ees supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with _ 
. Ap. 20 tf. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. it LEVETT. 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
Families and gentlemer xttended at their residence by appointment. 


and their 
eanaland 


routes, at the lowest rates. Nov.S-tf. 


gage, on arrival from Europe, to al! parts of the interior, by the different}; I> All orders left at tL wscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post — will be 


attended to, 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity anddeii- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater 
soanee of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a wore durable charac- 


I. 
The style in which these Pens are put up wil! prove attractive in all sections of this! | 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siang. 
bia Harlem River. 
View of the Jet at ” 
Fountaia inthe Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are ofcred, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most popular of any atfered to the American public. 
JOSEP GILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength with considerabie elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe [1th of each 
moath :— 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. f. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, Oct, | GARRICK, Capt, B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Dec. 
ROSUIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, llth Jan. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 11th Feb. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage heuce is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are 
om ere by experienced masters, who wil. make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 
Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 


| ‘'SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


EASES ARISING FROM AN !MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 
| This medicine has mm many thousand instances brought health and returning vigor 
‘to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the ;emotest tiaus- 
actions of the general system, and consists inremoving diseased action imithe absorb- 
| ng and secreting vessels. 
The blood contains the elements of the whole animal structure—flesh and fibre, 
glands, inuscles, tendons, the nails, the hair, and even the bones themselves, are ail 
sustained by the blood. Well, then, may it ve cailed the stream of life. Im proportion 
to the purity of fluid will be that ot the substance Into which it is continually changing. 
Jorrupt blood instead of pioducing healthy flesh, is likely enough to develope sores 
jand ulcers. When these appear, whether in the specific form ot Scrofuls, in all its 
muitiform and disgusting Shapes, or eruptions in ail their disfiguring variety, rheuma- 
tism, bliious disorders, general relaxation and debility, and a host of complaiats aris 
ing from disordered secretions, tuere is no detergent, it is believed, that wiil so ra” 
pidly neutralize the virus in the bloodfrom which they spring and effect a radical cure 
as this preparation. » 
FurtTHER Testimony.—The following is an extract froma letter received from Rev‘ 


William Galusia :— 
BERKSHIRE, Vt..Oct 22, 1845. 

Messrs. Sands :—I have been afilicted with a severe pain in my side, occasiuned by 
4 diseased liver, for the last twenty years; suffering at times what language cannot 
convey, but since taking your Sarsaparilial have been greatly relieved. so much so 
that i have been avie to attend to my business, and preach occasionalty fo: the Jast 
jAfteon months. I wholly discarded ail other medicine, and thorougnty tried the Sar- 
saparilla, which | can recommend in truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 
|way afllicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. There have been some re- 
|markable cures ellected vy its use in this vicimity. Mrs. lL. Shaw, by the use of six 


or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight bottles, was restored to better tealth than she had betore enjvyed for ten years, and 


bk. K, COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 


Or passage, apply to 
BROWN, SHLPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 


Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 


and newspapers | ceat each. 


UG Messrs. E. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 


to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 


the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is 


My24-tf. 


hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month 
Ships. Uaptains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
WATERLOO, W. Allen, | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, Ap 26, Aug 
Joun &. Skippy, 


SrerHen Wuitney, ; Thompson, Jau. 11, May 11, Sept 11 | Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26, 
VirGinian, c. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jui 26, Nov 26. 
The qualities and accommodations of tae above ships, and the reputation of thei 
commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner wiil not be responsible for any 
etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. for whicha billof lading is not signed. 
For freight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILLING from New York on the 6th, aad from Liverpool onthe» 2ist of each month, 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
On the succeeding day. : 

Ships. | Captains, From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, Juiy 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, |F.P.Allen, Mar. 6, Jniy 6, Nov. 6, | April2l, Aug. 2], Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2i, 

These snips are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point otf 
elegance aod comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to waom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and abie men, whose exertions will always be 

evoted to the promotion of the conveasience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 
upon application to the Stewards. ky 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will'be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


apply to 
For freight or passages VELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. 


Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April ll, Aug. 1h | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouta on the ist, 10th and 20th, aad from London on the 7th, 


ontn throughout the year, viz.:— 
From New York. { From Portsmouth. 


|Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured 
REV. WM. GALUSHA. 


New-York, April 22, 1845. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands:—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the 
community at large, ] send you this certificate of the ail-healing visiues of your Sar- 
|saparilla, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence estabiishedand 
luse your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe uicer on my ankle, whico extended half way up to the 
|knee, discharging very vifensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me otten of 
jmy rest at night, and very painful to bear. 
| l was recommenced to use your S«rsaparilla by Mr. James McConnell, who had 
been cured by it, and after using five botties | was completely cured. 

1] have delayed sending you this certificate \or one yeur since the cure was effected 
in order to asceitain with cestainty whether it was a permanen: cure, and it now gives 
me the greatest pleasure to add that | have neither seen nor feit the slightest 1e-ap- 
pearance of it, and that | am entire/y wei!l.—Yours very truly, 

SARAH M'‘INTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

P.epared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $) 
per buttle, six bottics for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Bickle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The public are respecitully requested to remember that itis Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
as and 1s constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
easesto which the human frame issubject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa* “a 
ao other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similat ones on account of their recent dates :—_ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair eey. Tae of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 
Count .¥. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 


by the use of a few bottles.— Yours, truly, 


\\J. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great ‘satisfaction at the efficucy of 


Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Beilamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—thney are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. o women 


(Signed) 
Messrs. Thoinas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Tills on several oc- 
jcasions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
| Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


| 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefitfrom the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | teel it 


Snips. ! Captains. 

St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20,June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland |&. H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10, 
Mediator \I.M. Chadwick \Feb. 1,June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 
Switzectand Koight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1) 

ueboc “tt. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

ictoria ig. E. Morgan Marehi,July 1,Nov. } 20, 20, 20 
Welliagton Chadwick 10, 10\May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1) 
Hendrick Hudson}, G. Moore 20, 20, 20, 10 10 0 
Prince Albert Sebor April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, i0June 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 
Westminster \Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by ‘able and experienced na-, 


vigators. Great care willbe takea that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 


scription. 
The price o 


iquors. Neither t 
Foe ant letters. parcels or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are sigued 


1 GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., or to 
JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. ' 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL 
d Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ye pone lid thet when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


f cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 


Masters. \Days of Sailing from Now Days of Sailing from 

W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. .1, Feb. 1 July] ov.1 ar. 
S$. Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16,Feb.16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 


Bngisnt, J.Rathbone, (July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1Aug.16, Dec. 16, April 16 


he caotains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 


duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case pubiic. 1 was afflicted for 
years with dyspepsia and erysipelas, I tried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
jto afford me any relief At last | was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes I found greatielief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfecily cured of the ery- 


| /sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. | sincerely 


be:ieve Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 


, , 1 ‘family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 


Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
nse of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
ithe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
|smothering ia the throat; for three weeks before ] used the Pills 1 was completely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be e}most unable to walk; and { could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system underthe influence of 
jmy complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendatice, and a}! 
ithe diferent kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. ! amalso stronger, I sleep as good as ever ! did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re. 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 


J 117 Fultop Street New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States 


Oxford, 
‘uma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept I, Jan. 1, May 
ma,(new) Purver, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, ABtii BSept. 16, Jan. 16, May By 
New York Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb..16, June 16) 


(new) |D.G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16.Nov. 1, Mar, 1, July 1 


s are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
their fast qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the fort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which fur- 


ired. 
nished by the stewards if require will be responsible for any letters 


ther the captains or the owners of these 
oe re saahanes sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are si 


PNFor freight or passage, apply t0 GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y¥., 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warrantied to perform well, orthe 
jmoney refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the hest 
manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
ble, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
||years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 
T. J. WILLISTON, 


Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 
No. Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 
‘ALEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
‘Office hours from 9 A.M.to 6 P.M. oF. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
jand other instruments in aliparts of the City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly, 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CUKE OF ALL DIs- 
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